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FOREWORD 



Continuing an annual enterprise begun in 1958, this bulletin 
is designed to provide digests of research in the field of inter- 
group relations for the period September 1964 to April 1965. 
It includes recently completed, presently ongoing, and con- 
templated projects. The information on which the digests are 
based was secured from responses to questionnaires sent out 
to persons identified as possibly active in the field of inter- 
group relations. The bulk of the inquiries were sent to the 
members of the Society for the Study of Social Problems and 
the Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues, as 
well as to university personnel, human relations organizations 
and concerned government agencies. This year, more than in 
previous years, inquiries were also sent to a sample of scholars 
from various foreign countries and their responses have been 
most gratifying. 

Since the term “intergroup relations” is not per se clear in 
its limits, one must be arbitrary and selective in deciding what 
to include. Our decision was to confine the bulletin to reports 
of research on relations among groups that were ethnic, racial, 
religious, or national in character. As a corollary, we have 
generally excluded research about relations among groups 
defined by such other criteria as socio-economic class, or age, 
or degrees of mental retardation and normality, or political 
preferences, etc. There are, of course, exceptions to these 
general guides, but such exceptions almost always prove to be 
mixed cases, e.g., where both race and class define the groups. 
Other exceptions, minimal in number, involve cases in which ~ 
the research was considered especially interesting and signifi- 
cant. 
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The reports received were, expectably, of varying fullness. 
Some respondents sent completely developed articles and 
monographs, while others simply noted the titles of their 
researches or a simple descriptive sentence or two. Except 
where otherwise indicated, we have followed the procedure of 
presenting first, in each section, the fully-reported studies and 
then those for which we had only titles or simple descriptions. 
These distinctions are marked in each section. 

The reader will also find studies marked by single and 
double asterisks. The single asterisk denotes an ongoing study, 
while the double asterisk marks a study reported as “contem- 
plated.” Where there is no asterisk, the study was presumahly 
completed at the time of reporting. 

One further distinction must be made between “action re- 
search” and other forms of research. Almost all the action 
research programs will be found among those designated by 
a single asterisk as “ongoing.” The decision to include such 
action projects in this year’s digest was based on the fact that 
the tremendous increase of interest and funds available for 
work in the field of intergroup relations has expectably stimu- 
lated a great deal more action research than ever before. 
Accordingly, we felt it important to report at least an 
exemplary sample of such projects. 

We are, naturally, grateful to all those who took the time 
and effort to respond to the questionnaire, and we express the 
hppe that those whose responses were not included in this 
report will not find our principles of inclusion too awry. 

Systematic classification of the many reports received proved 
a knotty and troublesome problem. The scheme we finally 
adopted is only *,,ie of many possible. The merits of each could 
be argued. It is also clear that many of the studies fall under 
several categorical headings. It was imperative, therefore, to 
decide what was the principal focus of interest and classify 
the report accordingly. The classification provides us with the 
table of contents. An alphabetical index, by author, is also 
provided at the end. All digests are numbered serially. 

. Two persons are primarily responsible for the bulletin this 
year. The first is Mr. Oscar Cohen, Director of the Program 
Division of the Anti-Defamation League, who saw to it that 
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funds were available for the construction, mailing, and return 
of the questionnaires and for the costs of publication. This 
year, as in all previous years of the history of this bulletin, he 
was also the main source not only of indispensable funds, but 
of the energy, diligence, and intelligence required to get the 
effort into motion and bring it to termination. 

The other person is Mrs. Cathy Stein Greenblat who has 
done all of the digests and compiled the index. In effect, this 
means she has done the bulk of the important work. It will be 
apparent to any reader that she has done an extraordinary 
job, especially in view of the fact that all of her work for the 
bulletin had to be done in such time as she could wrestle 
loose from a full-time program of doctoral studies at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

Because of the excellence of the contributions of Mr. Cohen 
and Mrs. Greenblat, my role as editor has been mostly 
nominal. I have been pleased to stand by and watch the 
bulletin develop and come to completion as a result, primarily} 
of the efforts of these two people. 



Melvin M. Tumin 
Princeton University 
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I. RESEARCH IN ATTITUDES 

A. PATTERNS OF BELIEF AND ATTITUDES 

1. Racial Preference and Identification of Negro and Cau- 
casian Children, Marilyn Backstrom, Bethel College, St. Paul, 
Minnesota 55101. 

Children aged 4 to 6 in church nurseries of 2 White and 5 
Negro churches were asked questions reflecting race by using a 
Negro and a White doll (otherwise identical). The sample 
included 72 White and 62 Negro children. 

The findings revealed that children knew the difference 
between Negroes and Caucasians, as indicated by dolt iden- 
tification. White children tended to prefer their own race and 
reject the Negro doll, but Negro children’s preferences were 
not so clearly defined. The author cautions, however, that 
uncontrolled variables in the study may have influenced the 
choices. 

The author undertook this student project under the direc- 
tion of Dr. David O. Moberg at Bethel College. 

2. Differences in Esteem for Own and Other Groups, Key L. 

Barkley, Department of Psychology, North Carolina State 
University, Raleigh, North Carolina. 

Remmers’ Scale to Measure Attitude Toward Any Defined 
Group was given to samples of high school seniors and sam- 
ples of elementary and high school teachers in a county in 
which separate school systems for Whites, Indians, and Ne- 
groes are maintained. It was hypothesized that: (1) each racial 
group will hold itself in high esteem, and higher than it holds 
any other racial group; (2) each racial group will place the 
three racial groups in a different order with respect to the 
level of esteem in which they are held; (3) there will be no 
difference between elementary and high school teachers in the 
level of esteem in which they hold the racial groups not their 
own, but the teachers will be more liberal than the students in 
attitudes toward other racial groups. 
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The hypotheses were confirmed. The order of level of 
esteem for Whites was: (1) Whites, (2) Indians, (3) Negroes; 
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groes: (1) Negroes, (2) Whites, (3) Indians. Elementary 
teachers tended to hold the other racial groups in higher esteem 
than did high school teachers, but all teachers showed a higher 
esteem for other racial groups than did the students. 

3. Attitudes Toward Jews and Mormons at a Southern State 
University, John B. Barton, Department of Sociology and 
Anthropology, University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia. 

The purpose of this research was to assess attitudes of 
Southern college students toward Jews and Mormons, and to 
demonstrate that the intensity factor of attitudes cannot be 
accounted for only in terms of a syndrome of authoritariani m 
The fact that some respondents high in authoritarianism ex- 
press unfavorable attitudes more intensely toward one group 
than toward another, demonstrates that these individuals ex- 
pend more expressive energy toward that group which exists 
as more socially disfavored in a socially defined hierarchy of 
relative unfavorableness. 

There were five hypotheses: “(1) Relative preference for 
Jews and Mormons is related to attitudes toward Jews and 
Mormons. (2) Intensity of stereotyping of Jews and Mormons 
is related to relative preference for Jews and Mormons. (3) In- 
tensity of stereotyping of Jews is related to intensity of stereo- 
typing of Mormons.. (4) High authoritarianism is more likely 
related to greater expenditure of expressive energy toward 
Jews than toward Mormons. (5) High authoritarianism is 
related to less relative preference for Jews and Mormons.” 
Questionnaires, scales of intensity of stereotyping, scales of 
attitudes toward Jews and Mormons in respondents’ home 
communities, and complete form 40-45 of the F Scale were 
administered to 517 undergraduates. Using the chi-square 
method of agreement, all hypotheses were confirmed. Cases 
wherein intensify of attitudes was measured show that re- 
spondents high in authoritarianism express more intensely 
disfavorable attitudes toward Jews. 

4. Students' Attitudes in the Field of Racial and Intercut- ' 
tural Relations, Werner J. Cahnman, Department of Soci- 
ology, Rutgers University, Newark 2, New Jersey. 

The purpose of . the study was to provide the Board of 
Education of Munich, Germany with background data, con- 
clusions, and recommendations which might enable them to 
initiate meaningful programs in racial and intercultural rela- 



tions and to eliminate the negative heritage of the Third Reich. 
Nine schools in the Munich municipal school system, repre- 
senting the major types of schools administered by the Board 
of Education, were selected. Initial and final questionnaires 
were administered to about 300 boys and girls in these schools. 
Systematic discussions about the topics in the questionnaire 
were conducted. Attitudes toward Jews, the Third Reich, the 
State of Israel, neighboring European peoples, and Negroes 
were ascertained. 

The author reports that he found a great variety of attitudes, 
too numerous for him to report here. First among the recom- 
mendations was one relating to the improvement of teacher 
education in the social sciences. 

5. The Reactions of White Students to the Test Performance 
of Negroes, Melvin Cohen, Department of Psychiatry, Down- 
state Medical Center, State University of New York , 450 
Clarkson Avenue, Brooklyn, New York. 

White college students were “hired” to administer a series 
of tests to either a White or a Negro confederate of the 
experimenter. The confederate’s performance on the test \vas 
manipulated so that he scored either lower than, higher than, 
or equal to, the subject’s expectations for the confederate’s 
performance. 

. The study was designed to test the hypothesis that White 
students will react more negatively toward a Negro who 
performs high on an intellectual task than toward a White 
who performs high on the same task. In addition, the author 
suggested, the difference will be even greater under conditions 
of high self-esteem, where self-esteem is operationally defined 
as support for the subject’s perception of his own ability on 
task in question. The interpretation of the support manipula- 
tion was later changed so that the high support condition was 
seen as one of implied comparisons between the confederate’s 
performance and the subject’s own potential performance on 
the same tests. 

The author reports that the results revealed that “when- 
subjects are given an opportunity to rescore the confederate’s 
test, they score the Negro higher than the White; this is the 
‘leaning over backwards’ phenomenon. However, the subjects 
indicated that the Negro cheated more than the White. The 
high support (esteem) subjects were more negative toward the 
Negro than the low support subjects.” 

6. Anti-Semitism, Authoritarianism and Assimilation of Im- 
migrants in Buenos Aires, Gino Germani, Department of So- 
ciology, University of Buenos Aires, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
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It is hypothesized that there are two kinds of anti-Semitism: 
that the anti-Semitism of the lower classes differs from that of 
ine upper classes. It is also suggested that prejudice against 
immigrants will be low. The F Scale was employed with a 
sample of 2000 individuals in Buenos Aires. A general ques- 
tionnaire was also used, including multiple choice questions, 
open-end questions, and one projective technique. 

Preliminary findings with regard to anti-Semitism (published 
in Comentarios, Buenos Aires, No. 34, 1962) indicate the 
hypothesis regarding two kinds of anti-Semitism is generally 
valid: the typical high SES anti-Semite is similar to the Adorno 
authoritarian, but not the low SES anti-Semite. Preliminary 
findings on immigrants, not yet finished, indicate support for 
the contention that discrimination against immigrants is mini- 
.ma!, except where Jewish immigrants are involved. A major 
line of investigation, not yet published, concerns the bearing 
of status congruence and incongruence on intergroup attitudes. 

*7. Cross-Regional Stereotyping i i North India: A Study in 
the Social Psychology of Epithet, Allen D. Grimshaw, De- 
partment of Sociology, Indiana University, Bloomington 
Indiana . 

The widespread use of regional and other stereotypes is a 
salient feature of Indian life, obvious to even the most casual 
sojourner. There is, moreover, a varied and highly imaginative 
use of both stereotypes and individual epithets in characteri- 
zation of national figures and of people in all walks of life 
which, even screened through language barriers, can clearly 
be seen to play a major role in Indian life.!’ The goals of this 
study are (1) to examine inter-regional stereotypy in relation 
to a variety of socio-economic characteristics of respondents 
m different areas in India and (2) to attempt to identify the 
relationships of stereotyping behavior to feelings of social 
distance and, perhaps, hostility to people from other regions. 

An initial project will be limited to north India although 
responses will be gathered on southerners (collectively labelled 
as Madrasis). In this survey, stereotypes of Gujerafis S 
stanis (Marwaris), Punjabis, Delhiwalas, Uttar Pradeshis, 
Bihans, Bengalis, Madhya Pradeshis, Madrasis and Mahara- 
stnans will be investigated. Samples will probably consist of 
secondary school students. The major instrument will be a 
modification of Osgood’s semantic differential. Final concern, 
however, is less with semantical meaning than with prag- 
matical (sociological) meaning. 

The alternative verbal responses consist of forty epithets 
and their closest antonyms separated by a seven point scale. 
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Each of the forty pairs of terms is repeated for each of the 
ten regional designations, making 400 judgments for each 
respondent, including those having to do with images of 
people of his own area. Analysis will be done through some 
combination of factoring and other techniques. Content analy- 
sis of an appropriate sampling of literature in the several 
Indian languages involved is being considered as an ancillary 
project. 

**8. The Ethnic Identity and Cultural Values of High School 
Pupils in Israel, Simon N. Herman, E. O. Schild, and Y. 
Peres, Department of Psychology, The Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem, Jerusalem, Israel. 

The research is designed to answer several questions: What 
kind of identity is emerging among children of veteran Israelis 
and among those of newcomers? What is the meeting point 
between them? What are the common cultural-national values? 
To what extent do they share the attitudes of their parents 
and how do they differ from them? What are the differences 
in the attitudes on these matters of Israeli children of parents 
from Europe and those from countries of the Orient? What 
are the differences in children from homes of differing degrees 
of religious observance? Etc. 

The data will be gathered through: (1) questionnaires to 
high school and university students (N=2000), their parents 
and teachers; (2) life history documents prepared according 
to an outline guide, by a subsample of the pupils, tracing the 
development of their attitudes on the relevant issues; (3) 
interviews with a subsample of pupils and their parents; and 
(4) a content analysis of texts used in teaching history and 
contemporary events in Israel. 

9. Anti-Negro Bias Among Negro College Students, Bruce 
L. Maliver, Department of Psychiatry, Harlem Hospital in 
affiliation with Columbia University College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, 136th Street and Lenox Avenue, New York, 
New York 10037. 

Three areas of personality differences between Negro sub- 
jects who accept or reject anti-Negro statements were ex- 
plored. Subjects were 160 randomly selected male Negro 
college students who were tested in two northern and three 
southern locales. It was hypothesized that Negroes scoring 
high in anti-Negro bias would show negative attitudes toward 
their parents and themselves, and would react passively to 
hostile interpersonal attack. Negro subjects scoring low in 
anti-Negro bias were expected to show more positive attitudes 
toward parents and selves, and to retaliate when attacked. 
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Anti-Negro bias was measured with a 7-point Likert scale 
composed of anti-Negro items and new pro-Negro statements. 
High scoring subjects were those who accepted anti-Negro 
items while rejecting pro-Negro items. The personality 
variables were rated on the basis of TAT material and a 
sentence completion test. 

As only four of twenty-three predictions ’vere significant 
beyond the .05 level, all major hypotheses at ut differences 
in self and parental-percept and response tv interpersonal 
attack were rejected. Two overall patterns resulted, however: 
the Negro subject who was consistently high in anti-Negro 
bias was more likely to have a negative view of the father, 
generalized fear of rejection by adult figures, and was less 
likely to participate in anti-segregation activities; subjects low 
in anti-Negro bias were more likely to have participated in 
sit-ins and other demonstrations, to be members of civil rights 
group, and to make spontaneous comments about race. These 
positive findings and the methodological implications of the 
rejection of the major hypotheses are discussed in the light of 
the general theory of identification with the aggressor and 
previous empirical contributions, especially SamofFs study of 
anti-Semitism among Jews. 

10. Peer Acceptance and Rejection of Individuals with Voice 
Quality Differences, John Muma, Speech and Hearing Clinic, 
Pennsylvania State University, University Park, Pennsylvania. 

The author hypothesized that individuals who have a voice 
quality that is obviously different from their peers’ will have 
more rejection and/or less acceptance from peers than indi- 
viduals with more ordinary voice qualities. Seventy-eight 
individuals were identified who had a voice quality obviously 
different from their peers for at least six months. The control 
group consisted of 38 individuals who had voice qualities that 
were regarded as normal for at least six months. The entire 
school population (3,917 junior and senior high school stu- 
dents) was tested sociometrically at the end of the six month 
period. The sociometric scores were evaluated for the groups 
under study. 

The findings revealed that individuals with obviously dif- 
ferent voice qualities were not significantly differentiated 
according to peer acceptance or peer rejection. Peer rejection 
approached significance while peer acceptance was clearly of 
no significance. 

11. Changing Self-Concept of a Hindu Caste: A Case Study 
in Intra-Group Conflicts, Ashakant Nimbark, Department of 
Sociology, Douglass College, Rutgers University, New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey. 
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This study focuses on the conflicting identification of a 
minority Hindu caste, the Sadhu, whose responses to its 
minority status and marginaiity are compared to those of the 
American Jews and the Negro. A content analysis of 445 
items from the two intra-caste journals of Sadhu revealed 
that “(1) this group is engaged in a complex and contradic- 
tory process of social change; (2) the older sub-group shows 
a ‘negative chauvinism’ by rejecting the older Sadhu identi- 
fications and adopting the new Brahiminic names and symbols; 
(3) the newer sub-group within this caste shows a positive 
force towards the traditional mode of identification, but is 
otherwise achievement-oriented; (4) under the influence of 
socio-political changes on the national level, this marginal 
caste is motivated to change its lower status. Despite the con- 
sistent intra-group conflict and other changes over the period 
of 30 years, the group, in general, still functions as a tradi- 
tionally endogamous and intra-dining caste.” 

*12. Stereotypes and Tensions Among the Hindus and Mus- 
lims In Bengal, P. C. Ray, Anthropological Survey of India, 
Government of India, Indian Museum, Calcutta 13, India. 

The study was designed to identify tensional feelings be- 
tween Hindus and Muslims and between different Hindu 
castes. Of a Muslim male population of 1,200 in the villages 
selected for a study, 50 subjects were randomly selected. 
Twenty-five Hindu subjects were selected from the total male 
Hindu population of 300. A questionnaire dealing with out- 
group stereotyping was administered. Responses were ana- 
lyzed in terms of the age and status of the respondents. 

The findings revealed that although both Hindus and 
Muslims tend to describe the other group in negative terms, 
both groups qualify the Muslims with two positive traits — 
“hard-working” and “brave” — and the Hindus with two nega- 
tive traits— “cowardly” and “stupid.” “Unlike the Muslims, 
the Hindus are conscious of their reluctance to help one of 
their community in distress and they have rationalized their 
passivity by describing these members as cowardly and stupid. 
However, it appears from the analysis of the stereotype scores 
that the caste system is the root cause behind their passivity 
or antipathic feelings toward different castes.” Some Hindu 
castes are more or less equally favoured and disfavoured by 
both communities. Age, status, and land-holding also proved 
to be related to the responses of subjects. Those Muslims 
having little land were most likely to take active parts in 
tensional situations. 

13. The Evidence for Anti-Maori Prejudice, James E. 
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Ritchie, Department of Psychology, Victoria University of 
Wellington, Wellington, New Zealand . 

Although evidence that there is prejudice against Maoris in 
New Zealand has never been difficult to find,” observers have 
disagreed about whether discrimination is social or racial. 
This researcher, analyzing data from his own and others’ 
studies, argues that prejudice is endemic in the social context 
of both, town and country; and that since there is a well- 
developed stereotype or set of stereotypes about Maoris, that 
this is not entirely social discrimination on a class basis. He 
distinguishes the “patronizing,” the “negative,” and the “ra- 
cist” stereotypes. These are viewed in the context of “an inter- 
locking system of reciprocal expectancies which both Maori 
and pakeha (White) have come to accept as unchangeable. 
The low amount of discriminatory practice that can be found 
in some areas, then, results from the attitudes which so limit 
social intercourse that opportunities for incidents to arise 
rarely occur.” The presence of negative attitudes and the lack 
of support for the open expression of negative attitudes is 
analyzed in terms of dissonance theory* 

The study appears in Race Relations: Six New Zealand 
Studies, Ritchie (ed.), Victoria University of Wellington Pub- 
lications in Psychology, No. 16, 1964. 

*14. Language Effects; on Attitudes, Peter Schonbach, Wis- 
senschaftlicher Mitarbciier , Institut fur Sozialforschung, Uni- 
versitat Frankfurt, Senckenberganlage 26, 6 Frankfurt Main, 
West Germany. 

In some, albeit few, cases, it can be demonstrated that two 
labels with different semantic histories have come to denote 
one and the same referent with an identical image core. It is 
hypothesized that in some such cases the different connota- 
tions previously associated with the labels will successfully 
compete with the image (or iconic) connotations and thereby 
influence attitudes towards the referent although the identity 
of the labels with respect to their denotative function is recog- 
nized by the subjects.” This notion was investigated in the 
case of double reference to foreign workers temporarily 
employed in West Germany for whom the labels “Fremd- 
arbeiter” and “Gastarbeiter” have been used. There were two 
hypotheses: (1) attitudes towards “Fremdarbeiter” will be 
more negative than towards “Gastarbeiter,” (2) this difference 
will appear more markedly among persons vvhh •«. low or 
medium degree of formal education than amon;- lose with a 
high degree of education (where it may not ap; -ar at all). 

Five groups, each composed of slightly more than 100 re- 
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spondents of the Frankfurt population between 15 and 74 
years of age, were surveyed. Groups were matched by quota 
sampling methods according to sex, age, occupational status 
of household head to insure comparability. Attitudes towards 
various semantic concepts were measured by 20 differential 
scales, from which summary indices were computed. 

The first hypothesis was confirmed. The second. one was 
partly confirmed. Very interesting interaction effects of edu- 
cational status and age with respect to the label effects on 
attitudes were observed. Parts of the results can be explained 
in terms of different gradients of. mediating, associational 
responses. The possible influence of experiences before 1945 
will be discussed. 

15. Social Distance Between Selected Ethnic and Religious 
Groups, Diana Stahl, Bethel College, St. Paul, Minnesota 
55101. 

Under the direction of David Moberg of the Department 
of Sociology, this student administered a questionnaire deal- 
ing chiefly with social distance in relation to contacts ex- 
perienced with persons from 5 categories (two Protestant 
groups. Catholics, Jews, and “Protestant Negroes”). The 
sample consisted of 140 members of 3 Protestant churches of 
the same denomination in a small midwestem city. 

No significant differences in social distance were observed 
between those related by marriage or by blood to members 
of the other groups, and those not so related. However, those 
who were neighbors of, had attended school with, or had 
worked over long periods of time with members of the other 
groups had closer social distance scale attitudes. 

*16. Forms and Sources of Prejudices in Contemporary 
Israeli Society, Georges R. Tamarin, Department of Psy- 
chology, University of Tel Aviv, Bizaron Street 22, Tel Aviv, 
Israel. 

Sociological and psychological analyses of prejudice will be 
. undertaken, employing historical surveys, analysis of literary 
documents, and socio-psychological and psychological testing. 
Sections of the study are in various stages of preparation. “A 
Pilot Study in Chauvinism,” an examination of the influence 
of ethnocentric-re Sgious prejudices on moral judgment, has 
been completed. Ongoing studies deal with “The Legal Sources 
of Prejudice and Discrimination,” “Intolerance and the Prob- 
lem of Mixed Marriages,” “Ethnocentrism and Intolerance in 
the Different Jewish Ethnic Subgroups in Israel,” “Two 
Stereotypies of the National Mythology: The Sabra-Superman 
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and the Inferior Diaspora-Jew,” and “The Apology and Ex- 
clusiveness of Hebrew (Language and Orthography) as a 
Source of Prejudices and Its Influence on Immigration- 
Absorption.” 

The following topics are also scheduled for inclusion in the 
final report: “Forms of Religious-Coercion and Intolerance 
in Everyday Life,” “The Problem of Jewish Identity and Its 
Overcompensatory Affirmation,” “The Heritage of East-Eu- 
ropean and Oriental Ghettos as Roots of Apartheid Tenden- 
cies and Prejudices,” “Persecution through the Ages as a 
Source of Xenophobia,” “Tolerance and Intolerance in Jewish 
Spiritual Heritage,” “The Israeli Educational Curriculum as a 
Source of Ethnocentric Prejudices and the Formation of a 
Parochial Outlook,” “Critical Remarks about a Research on 
Authoritarianism in Israel,” “The Sociology of Jewish-Arab 
Apartheid,” “Psychological, Sociological and Economic Traits 
of the Groups Interested in the Maintenance and Abolition of 
Discrimination and Coercion,” “Some Specific Paranoid 
Trends Common to the Ideology of the 20th Century New- 
Born Nations, Their Roots and Influence on the ‘Racisme a 
Rebours’ and/or Messianistic Conceptions,” and “Perspec- 
tives: How to Combat Prejudices.” 

17. A Study of Awareness and Attitudes Among Children 
from Two Regions, Graham M. Vaughan, Department of 
Psychology, Victoria University of Wellington, Wellington, 
New Zealand. 

The principal interest was the nature and development of 
ethnic attitudes among New Zealand children. A second and 
related interest was the development of ethnic awareness 
among these children. “Awareness” is used in the sense of the 
degree to which an individual is cognizant of characteristics 
pertaining, to an ethnic group. An attempt is made to show 
that the development of awareness and attitudes are inter- 
dependent processes, rather than one being the cause of the 
other. It was hypothesized that (a) a concept of race develops 
through three stages: identification, discrimination, and cate- 
gorization, and (b) that own-race preferences will be more 
evident with increasing age. 

Three hundred and sixty Maori and pakeha (White) chil- 
dren drawn from the Horowhenua and Wellington regions 
were investigated. The two regions differ in a number of ways, 
some of which may be interconnected. Principally, Wellington 
is more urban, and the inter-ethnic contact rate therein is 
lower than in Horowhenua. The materials consisted of seven 
tests of ethnic awareness and three tests of ethnic attitudes. 
All tests were based on doll and pictures techniques. 
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' “Generally speaking, the developmental trends for the two 
regions were found to be comparable, but the following dif- 
ferences were noted. (1) Six-year-old children in the Horo- 
whenua, particularly pakehasj are more aware of Maori- 
pakeha differences than are their Wellington counterparts. 
This regional difference was not observed at eight years of 
age. An important implication of this finding is that matura- 
tional factors, as well as experiential factors, would seem to be 
involved in awareness development. (2) Older (ten and twelve- 
year-c' ’ pakeha ) children in the Horowhenua are less fa- 
vourably disposed towards Maoris than are older Wellington 
children. Possibly this indicates that the heritage of the rural 
Maori acts as a hindrance to social acceptance among 
pakehas.'' 

The study is reported in the Victoria University of Welling- 
ton Publications in Psychology Series, No. 17, Ethnic Aware- 
ness and Attitudes in New Zealand, Graham M. Vaughan, 
4964. 

*18. Attitudes of Anglos in Colorado towards the Spanlsh- 
Americans and Vice Versa, Manuel Alers-Montalvo, Depart - 
tnent of t Sociology, Colorado State University, Fort Collins, 
Colorado 80521. 

Three^ counties were selected and samples of families 
(300,200,200) were interviewed. The study is part of a gen- 
eral project entitled “The Expanding Educational Needs in 
Colorado in Relation to Extension Program Building.” 

*19. Ugjban Apprentices and Stereotypes about Immi grants, 

Achille Ardigo, Institute di Sociologia, Facolta ' di Magistero, 
Largo Trombetti I, Bologna, Italy. 

Opinions about immigrants held by young male and female 
workers are being related to verbal opinions of work, family 
of orientation and future family expectations, friendships, 
education, end work vs. ■' ‘~ure. Questionnaires and authori- 
tarian and anomic tests are utilized. 

20. Identity and Negro Youth, Patricia Billingsley, Gerald 
Gurin, and Daniel Katz, Survey Research Center, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

*21. A Comparison of Prejudiced and Non-Prejudiced Fresh- 
men Education Women, John M. Dodd, Child Study Center, 
State University College, 1300 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, New 
York; and Harold Strang, State University of New York at 
Albany, Albany, New York. 

No hypotheses are reported as this is an exploratory study. 
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22. Student Attitudes in an Interdenominational College, 

James Filella, Department of Psychology, St. Xavier’s College, 
Cruickshank Road, Bombay 1 (BR), India. 

This correspondent reports plans for a longitudinal study 
of attitudes of students of all religious denominations at St. 
Xavier’s College. 

**23. The Growing Influence of National Prer ice in the 
School-Age Population, Anton J. Gail, “Padago 6 ,sche Hoch- 
schule," Koln, Gronewaldstrasse 2, West Germany. 

The author hypothesizes that all undertakings designed to 
reduce prejudice in German children are unsuccessful because 
the organization of schooling is directed by supra-national 
purposes and the teaching of history is based upon supra- 
national convictions. 

24. Skin Color Preferences of Negro Children, Kay Halkins, 
1213 Avenue Z, Brooklyn, New York. 

25. Acculturation through Racial Stereotypes, Kazuo Hara, 
International Christian University, 1500 Osawa,' Mitaka, 
Tokyo, Japan. 

This is a study of social attitudes. Subjects were American, 
Japanese and Chinese students at the International ^Christian 
University. Responses to questionnaires were analyzed by 
nationality, sex, length of college education, and length of 
contact with other nationalities. V 

*26. Minority Group Case Descriptions and Prejudiced Re- 
actions, Norman G. Hawkins, Department of Sociology, Slip- 
pery Rock State College, Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania. 

The study aims at content analysis • of prejudiced reactions 
to incomplete case descriptions of minority group members. 
The present concentration is on the Negro stereotype. 

*27. Tiie Attitudes of Israeli Youth to their Jewishness, and 
to Jewish Communities Abroad, Simon N. Herman, E. O. 
Schild, and Y. Peres, Department of Psychology, The Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem, Jerusalem, Israel. 

**28. A Comparative Study of Jewish Identity in a Number 
of Communities throughout the World, Simon N. Herman, 
E. O. Schild, and Y. Peres, Department of Psychology, The 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem, Jerusalem, Israel. 

29. The Nature of Prejudice, Walter Jacobsen, Berufsver- 
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band, Deutscher Psychologen, Deutsche Gesellschaft fur 
Psychologie, Sozialwissenschaftlicher Studienkreis fur Inter- 
nationale Probleme, Hamburg 39, Krochmannstr. 5, West 
Germany. 

Dr. Jacobsen reports a number of studies being done at the 
institution concerning the nature of prejudice, education, civil 
fights, community relations,, civil liberties, and the radical 
right. 

30. Peer Culture Cross-Age Relations Project, Ronald Lippitt, 
Center for the Utilization of Scientific Knowledge, Institute 
for Social Research, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 

An interview and test design is employed in selected school 
systems to study interpersonal and inter-group perceptions. 

*31. Anti-White Prejudice of Negroes, Sophia Fagin 
McDowell,, Department of Sociology, Howard University, 
V/ashington, D.C. 

Four sample populations in Washington are the subjects in 
this study: Negro professionals, Negro pre-professionals, 
Negro working-class, and Negro pre-working-class. The 
causes, nature, distribution, and change in prejudiced and 
non-prejudiced attitudes toward Whites of different classes and 
toward Jews will be investigated. 

*32. Images of American Negroes, Peter I. Rose, Social 
Science Research Center, 107 Wright Hall, Smith College, 
Northampton, Massachusetts. 

The author and some of his students are engaged in this 
“assessment of college student attitudes towards Negroes and 
the (so-called) Negro revolt.” A pilot study was conducted 
at Smith College with 400 randomly selected students. It 
yielded a return of 87 per cent of the questionnaire. Results 
were expected in the spring of 1964. 

*33. Problems of Identification of the French Canadian 
.Protestants of Montreal, Aileen D. Ross, Department of 
Sociology and Anthropology, McGill University, Montreal, 
Canada. 

**34. Acre, Israel: Community Perceptions, Morton Rubin, 
Department of Sociology, Northeastern University, Hunting- 
ton Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts 02115. 

Dr. Rubin reports he will be studying Acre by participant 
observation and survey from February to August, 1965. Focus 
will be on situations of association and harmony and situations 
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of dissociation, relative to differential perception of the com- 
munity by its groups. 

*35. The Nature of Racial Prejudice Reflected in Forty-Five 
Life Histories, Albert Schaffer and Ruth C. Schaffer, Depart- 
ment of Sociology, University of Alabama, P.O. Box 6126, 
University, Alabama. 

Life histories were written oh a voluntary basis by forty-five 
University of Alabama students using a guide in which they 
were asked to describe: (1) their attitudes toward the Negro, 
(2) background factors involved (i.e., role of parents, rela- 
tives, friends, church, etc.), and (3) personal characteristics. 
Data on home community was also included. 



*36, Anti-Semitism in the U.S.: Its Distribution and Its 
Correlates, Gertrude Selznick, Survey Research Center, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, California. 

The study is based on a national modified probability 
sample plus an over-sample of Negroes. Structured interviews 
are employed. 



37. Jews in the Mind of America, Charles H. Stember, De- 
partment of Sociology, Rutgers University, Ne w jfc runs wick, 
New Jersey. * 



Trends in attitudes toward Jews in the United States from 
1937 to 1962 were analyzed by integrating data' ^rom about 
120 public opinion polling studies (national samples). A 
marked decline in all measures of anti-Semitism during the 
period was discerned. 



*38. Attitudes Towards Aborigines in Western Australian 
Country Towns, Ronald Taft, Department of Psychology, 
University of Western Australia, Nedlands , West Australia. 

The aims of the study are to relate stereotypes, beliefs, 
opinions, and attitudes to relevant socio-economic variables; 
and to relate attitudes toward aborigines to other attitudes. 
Interviews are being conducted with a random sample of the 
population, using various types of attitude, stereotype, social 
distance, and opinion scales. 



B. SOURCES, CORRELATES AND 
CONSEQUENCES OF INTERGROUP 
ATTITUDES 

FULL REPORTS 

*39. Communication and Decision Making in Conditions of 
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Accelerating Cultural Change, Thorrel B. Fest, Department of 
Speech and Drama, University of Colorado, 93G Green Moun- 
tain, Boulder, Colorado. 

This researcher is exploring awareness of change, nature 
and rate of change, sources of information regarding change, 
factors accelerating and/or retarding change, the flow of 
communication and its effect on such change. The following 
are some of the hypotheses being tested at the present time: 
(1) there is a positive relationship between both the nature 
and quantity of communication about change and acceptance 
of such change; (2) oral communication is one of the major 
factors contributing to acceptance of change; (3) procedures 
in reaching decisions concerning change are related to 
methods of communicating about it; and (4) communication 
about change radiates from limited significant sources. 

Field interviews using a tested format explore these and 
other aspects Jf communication and change. Extensive infor- 
mation has been gathered in Hawaii and more limited in- 
formation has been secured in Samoa, Fiji, Thailand, and 
Japan. 

40. An Attempt to Study the Ways by which Attitudes of 
Prejudice May Be Changed in Kindergarten Children, Jure 
Moss Handler, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, New York 10027. 

This research is an attempt to study the ways by which 
attitudes of prejudice may be changed in kindergarten chil- 
dren within the classroom situation. An attempt is. also made 
to determine if certain materials can be developed that will be 
useful in helping kindergarten children examine prejudice in a 
way meaningful at their age level considering their individual 
needs. The study focuses on the relationship of the White 
child to the Negro, the way kindergarten children think in 
terms of sharp differences, the association of the Negro with 
negative social connotations, and the negative emotional con- 
tent that “black” and “brown” assume when related to the 
Negro. The researcher has worked with the teachers in an 
integrated suburban kindergarten class over a period of one 
term, analyzing experiences of the children in control and 
operational groups. Materials appropriate to the age group 
and the subject were added when the teacher and researcher 
felt they might be conducive to correcting faulty generaliza- 
tions. Observations, sociometric techniques and pre- and post- 
tests were also utilized. 



41. Inter-individual Agreement in Estimation of Physio- 
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gnomic Similarity and Dissimilarity, Professor Keiter, Uni- 
versity Wiirzburg, 2000 Hamburg 20, Br eitenf elder str. 62, 
West Germany. 

Agreement in evaluations of expressive qualities of human 
physiognomies (i.e. looking handsome, intelligent, friendly, 
energetic) has been experimentally studied by Professor 
Keiter. He suggests that in the social interaction of different 
racial groups, this kind of expressive-physiognomic reaction 
is a basic phenomenon, demanding precise analysis. From his 
studies of the social stratification of “expressive traits,” inheri- 
tance of the traits, and sub-group differences, he concludes 
that “the ‘esthetic’ impression of human faces and physics is 
widely esthologically given and uniform, but the positive or 
negative evaluation clearly is open to historical and educa- 
tional influences.” (A summary of the findings appears in the 
[27] Wartenstein Symposium of the Wennergren Foundation. 
Sept. 1964.) 

42. Cognitive Simplicity and Out-Group Stereotyping, 

Frederick W. Koenig, Bennington College, Bennington, Ver- 
mont; and Morton B. King, Jr., Department of Sociology, 
Box 192, Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas 
75222. 

The study was designed to test the hypothesis that cognitive 
simplicity is directly related to out-group stereotyping. Sub- 
jects were 210 students selected as a representative sample of 
the full-time student body of a church-related; coeducational 
university in the Southwest. Schedules, containing a number 
of measures of attitudes and stereotyping, were obtained in 
personal interviews. Cognitive complexity-simplicity was esti- 
mated by the accuracy with which subjects perceived the atti- ' 
tudes of others and by the similarity of own attitudes to those 
attributed to others. Simple and refined measures of stereo- 
typing were used. Significance of relationships was determined 
by the chi square and coefficient of contingency tests. 

Both estimates of cognitive simplicity were found to be 
directly related to the two measures of stereotyping. The 
association was weak, but statistically significant in three of 
the four, tests. “The results of this and the previous study 
[King and Koenig] support the theory that cognitive sim- 
plicity’ is related, separately, to prejudice and to stereotyping. 
Analysis of the special cluster of cases suggests that, if the 
measures do in fact stand for separate phenomena, compli- 
cated patterns of inter-relationships are possible and likely 
to occur. Further research on these inter-relationships is 
needed, especially to explore the association between preju- 
diced attitudes and stereotyped perception habits. Better 
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measures of cognitive complexity-simplicity should be de- 
veloped to implement such research.” The study is reported 
in Social Forces, 42:3, March 1964. 

43. Status Inconsistency Among Social Work Professionals, 

Shirley Kolack, Department of Sociology, Bridgewater State 
College, Bridgewater, Massachusetts. 

A major purpose of the research was to test the utility of 
the status-inconsistency variable for the prediction of selected 
role behaviors of those within social work professions. Three 
indices were selected on which individuals were ranked on a 
high-low continuum. These were education, ethnicity, and jcb 
position; the three measures are related to differences in 
prestige and esteem within the profession. Individuals whose 
positions on one or more of these three measures were not 
perfectly coirelated were viewed as being status inconsistent 
within the profession. 

It is suggested that the study has relevance for the inter- 
group relations field because of the use of ethnicity as one 
of the status consistency measures. Rank 1 on ethnicity: re- 
spondent is White and lineage is Old American or Old English; 
Rank 2: respondent is White and lineage is Northern or 
Western European, Irish, or French Canadian; Rank 3: re- 
spondent is Negro, Oriental, or Jewish and/or lineage is 
Southern or Eastern European. One pattern of status incon- 
sistency was that of “ethnicity out of line with job position,” 
e.g., a person on Rank 3 on ethnicity who was in a supervisory 
job position. 

The sample consisted of social workers who were members 
of the National Association of Social Workers in the Greater 
Boston Area, who had joined the organization prior to 1955 
and were working in group or case work agencies. Data was 
obtained by means of a mailed questionnaire (76 per cent re- 
turn). The findings supported the hypotheses that inconsistent 
social workers would be more politically liberal, more desirous 
of social change, less active in voluntary associations and 
would join them more often for nonsocial reasons, would less 
strongly identify with the social work profession and have 
derived less satisfaction from the practice of social work, and 
would be more occupationally mobile than their consistent 
counterparts. 

*44. Voice Quality Differences and Associated Inferences, 

Frank F. Milos , School of Social Work, Portland State Col- 
lege, Portland 7, Oregon. 

The author hypothesizes that differences in Negro and 
White tonal and speech qualities prejudice listeners who im- 
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pute stereotyped inferiorities to the speaker The idea of the 
study is to record minority and majority group voices on 
neutral material such as counting and the alphabet. Then 
judges representing agents in our society (such as social 
workers, teachers, therapists) will.be asked to estimate which 
of the paired voices represents more or higher values such as 
educational, economic, intellectual, prospects, etc. 

The study is in the preliminary stages; data has not yet 
been collected. 

45. Academic Performance Associated with Peer Acceptance, 
Rejection, and Neglect of Junior and Senior High School 
Students, John Muma, Speech and Hearing Clinic, Pennsyl- 
vania State University, University Park, Pennsylvania. 

The junior and senior high school students of seven school 
systems (3,917 students) were tested sociometrically. Semes- 
ter academic average for those individuals who were highly 
(l.per cent) accepted, rejected, neglected, and a control group 
were compared. All students attended their respective schools 
for at least six months. Moreno-type sociometric methods 
were used 'to test peer evaluation. The sociometric test in- 
cluded ten items which were within the experience of the 
students and were representative of the social milieu of their 
school. The forced-choice method was used. 

. **It was concluded that academic success was significantly 
different between all combinations of the following groups: 
acceptance, rejection, neglect, and control. However, this 
conclusion applies only to comparisons of individuals who 
are highly accepted, rejected, or neglected.” 

46. An Empirical Study of the Relationship Between Church 
Attendance and Attitudes Toward Negroes, Elizabeth Brown 
Peelle, Sociology Laboratory, University of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville 16, Tennessee. 

The study proposed to test the relationship between church 
attendance and attitudes toward Negroes. The major hypothe- 
ses were: (A) both the most and least frequent church 
attenders would show more positive attitudes toward Negroes; 
(B) the intermediate frequency church attenders would show 
the most negative attitudes toward Negroes; and (C) the 
never-attenders would show the most positive attitudes toward 
Negroes. It was further predicted that the posited relationship 
would hold when each of five variables was held constant: 
sex, race, occupation, salary, and education. Fourteen other 
variables were measured to test the consistency of the hypotht 
sized relationship. 
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The data were obtained by mail questionnaires in the 
spring of 1962 from highly-educated, technically-trained em- 
ployees of a large government-supported research and engi- 
neering installation in ‘Plant City,’ Tennessee. A seven-item 
Likert-type scale was utilized to measure attitudes toward 
Negroes. Six categories of church attendance were used. 

The hypothesized relationship between church attendance 
and racial attitudes was generally supported by the data with 
the strongest support being shown for part C. The predicted 
relationship appeared in full detail in the total sample where 
three of the five variables in the original hypothesis were 
controlled by sample choice. When the consistency and sig- 
nificance of the relationship were examined by means of 
partialing on the remaining test variables, numerous additional 
results were obtained. Findings not previously noted or those 
contradicting prior studies were: (1) a sharp decline in 
church attendance at educational levels above four years of 
college; (2) a strong and extensive effect of respondent’s per- 
ception of the importance of religion to each of his parents; 
and (3) a strong relationship between denominational group- 
ing and racial attitudes. It was suggested that the most and 
least frequent church attenders may be “unconventional” in 
both racial and religious behavior, following examination of 
the findings of Allport’s “institutionalized-interiorized” and 
Adorno’s “conventional-unconventional" theoretical frame- 
works. 

47. The Myth of Unanimity, Peter I. Rose, Social Science 
Research Center, 107 Wright Hall, Smith College, Northamp- 
ton, Massachusetts. 

Questionnaires were mailed to 250 randomly selected stu- 
dents at each of eleven institutions of higher learning in the 
Connecticut Valley of Western Massachusetts. The survey was 
designed to challenge the conclusions of Philip Jacob and 
others that American college students have “a striking homo- 
geneity of basic values throughout the country” and the idea 
that “where students do differ, they split in about the same 
proportions at most institutions.” 

Thirteen hundred and thirty-seven questionnaires were re- 
turned. Answers to questions related to background character- 
istics and to attitudes about both domestic and foreign issues 
provide ample evidence to support the contention that it is 
misleading to generalize about the American college student, 
and may serve to dispel the myth of unanimity. 

48. Anti-Semitism and the Perception of Strangers, Brendan 
Gail Rule, Department of Psychology, University of Alberta, 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 
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The basic problem was to undercover differences in percep- 
tual and judgmental processes of prejudiced individuals fol- 
lowing stress. The design was generally to induce stress and 
observe its effects on judgments of persons categorized as high, 
moderate or low prejudiced individuals. Subjects were given 
difficult anagrams to solve. Subsequent to the stressful task, 
each subject was asked to rate the other two subjects present 
in the room on a 13 item semantic differential. 

“High and low prejudiced subjects did not differ in their 
perception of differences between the two subjects, but differed 
from moderates in their judgments. Anti-Semites and low anti- 
Semites were more negative toward the two strangers than 
were the moderately prejudiced.” 

**49. The Need for Subjective Certainty, Walter B. Simon, 
Department of Sociology and Anthropology, Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, Ohio 44106. 

A respecification of the concept of the “Authoritarian 
Personality” is proposed in this article. A distinction is to be 
made between those who score high on the F Scale because 
of intellectual ineptness or inertia (termed here “The Indiffer- 
ent”) and those who score high — often in spite of good edu- 
cation and high intelligence — because of their emotional 
makeup. Whereas both will exhibit “authoritarianism,” the 
latter may be expected to be extremely rigid, and the former 
extremely flexible. 

Dr. Simon also proposes a study to test this distinction. If 
the F Scale is applied to small groups, differentiated by arti- 
ficially induced emotional upset in one case and by artificially 
induced mental exhaustion in the other, he hypothesizes in 
terms of the above that: “(a) those who score high on the 
F Scale because of intellectual inertia or ineptness appear to 
be ‘authoritarian’ only on the surface; they will, in fact, be 
most flexible; (b) only those whose score on the F Scale is 
related to emotional difficulties (lack of ego-security) will be 
found to be truly rigid.” 

The proposed distinction is significant, for “it follows from 
the above that a large part of what has been called ‘working- 
class authoritarianism’ is in fact due to intellectual ineptness 
or inertia and not due to ingrained prejudice. In short, those 
in group A stand in need of education; those in group B 
stand in need of psychotherapy.” 

*50. Authoritarianism and Parental Discipline, Bernard D. 
Starr, Yeshiva University, New York, New York. 

The purpose of this research is to clarify the effects of 
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discipline roies ot mothers and fathers on authoritarian boys 
and girls. The sample will be selected from a group of 
approximately 60 boys and 60 girls between the ages of 
eleven and twelve. All will be administered the Childrens’ 
Anti-Democratic Scale, and the extreme thirds of each group 
will be selected as subjects. Both parents of all subject-chil- 
dren will then be studied by means of the F Scale, D Scale, 
Parent Attitude Research Instrument, an intelligence test, and 
a structured interview focusing on child-rearing attitudes. 

The author of this study anticipates that authoritarianism 
® boys will be found to be ( 1 ) positively related to strict 
discipline of their fathers, and (2) related significantly more 
to strict discipline of their fathers than to strict discipline of 
their mothers. Similarly he hypothesizes that authoritarianism 
in girls is (1) positively related to strict discipline of their 
mothers, and (2) related significantly more to strict discipline 
of their mothers than to strict discipline of their fathers. 

*51. A Test of Rokeach’s Theory of Belief*Congruence as a 
Factor in Prejudice, David Stein, Department of Psychology, 
University of California, Berkeley, California . 

Data were collected in an Eastern urban school system from 
a sample of Negro, Jewish, White Protestant, and White 
Catholic students. The methodology entailed an adaptation of 
the methods of Byrne and Wong, as used by Stein, Hardyck 
and Smith ( Journal of Personality and Social Psychology, 
1965) in a previous study. Subjects who had previously filled 
out a research questionnaire were asked to give their reac- 
tions (on a social distance item and on one concerning 
“liking”) to four stimulus persons who had supposedly an- 
swered the same questionnaire. These stimulus persons were 
described by presenting their supposed responses to parts of 
the questionnaire, which identified them as Negro or White 
or as same or different religion, as high or low in status, and 
as having values similar to or contrasting with those indicated 
by the subject’s own previous responses. 

Three major hypotheses are being tested: (1) when White 
subjects respond to “stimulus persons” who are similar to or 
different from them in race, and similar to or different from 
them in values, they respond more in terms of values than 
of race; (2) when information about values is not provided, 
White subjects respond in terms of the assumption that Negro 
stimulus persons have different values; and (3) when the 
effect of value similarity-dissimilarity is pitted against same- 
different religion (Jewish-Christian) rather than same-different 
race, it should control less variance, since information about 
religion itself conveys information about values. 
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52. International Comparative Study of the Development in 
Children of Concepts and Attitudes about Their Own and 
Other Countries, Henri Taj f el, Department of Social and 
Administrative Studies, Wellington Square, Oxford, England. 

The research problem is the interrelation between the de- 
velopment of concepts and other judgments concerning hu- 
man groups perceived as different from one’s own. It is 
hypothesized that the development of such concepts and the 
assimilation of information about other groups proceeds in 
terms of affective categorizations which make 'heir appear- 
ance at a very early stage. 

Tests, as far as possible of a non-verbal nature, have been 
administered to groups of children in several countries. The 
sample thus far has included children aged 7 to 11 in state 
schools in Oxford, Glasgow, Athens, Louvain, and Leiden. 
Several studies have been conducted, and the methods 
change from one to another. So far, children’s concepts of 
political space in the wo -t d (size, distance, and orientation of 
countries) in relation to value judgments have been investi- 
gated. Through a specially designed experimental technique 
.using photographs, the relation between preferences and 
assignment to one’s own and other national categories has 
been studied. ' 

The researcher reports that “already at the age of 6-7, 
consensus concerning preferences for various national groups 
is crystallized more clearly than any item of objective infor- 
mation concerning these groups. From that age onward, 
there is a highly significant relationship Between assigning a 
human being into one’s own national group and relative 
preference. This trend tends to decrease as a function of age, 
though it remains highly significant in all the age groups 
investigated.” * ' 



53. hater-racial Negotiations, Harry C. Triandis and E.E. 
Davis, Department of Psychology, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois. 



The question “What variables of social perception and 
communication lead to greater effectiveness in inter-racial 
negotiations, joint problem solving, etc.?” forms the major 
focus of this study. Three hundred subjects . were pretested 
with a variety of instruments, tapping both personality and 
attitude variables. Factor analysis was used to identify clusters 
of subjects who gave similar responses to the 142 variables 
measured. Subjects representative of each pole on each factor, 
and controls, were assembled in “caucus” groups so that the 
subjects in each caucus group represented the same factor. 
The caucus prepared a position on legislation that the city 
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council of a hypothetical midwestem town should enact con- 
cerning “housing” and “schools.” 

Attitudes were scaled by Thurstone procedures on a con- 
tinuum from maximally pro-civil rights (10) to minimally 
pro-civil rights (1). Position 10 advocated heavy penalties for 
non-compliance with complete integration in housing, and 
the use of buses to transfer Negro students to schools so as 
to obtain complete integration. Most subject groups agreed on 
positions ranging from 2 to 6. After the caucus experience, 
the subjects were divided into pairs and they negotiated with 
Negro confederates of the experimenters, who took position 
10 and were willing to move only to position 8. The negotia- 
tions resulted in either complete breakdown or movement of 
the White subjects to position 8. Satisfaction with the out- 
come, perception of the Negro negotiators, and satisfaction 
with the experience measures were obtained after the nego- 
tiation. Furthermore, the subjects returned to their caucus 
groups and reported on the results of their negotiations. These 
results were judged by the caucus group as a whole on scales 
ranging from “complete success” to “complete failure.” 

The authors report that “preliminary analyses indicate that 
our pre-test variables predicted the caucus positions taken by 
the subjects with great precision. The -analyses of the nego- 
tiation results, satisfactions, inter-personal perceptions, etc. 
are now in progress. A variety of additional instruments, not 
employed in the factor analyses, were used, tapping cognitive 
similarity (similarity in the meaning of key concepts) between 
the White and Negro subjects. From all this material we hope 
to be able to specify what variables of social perception and 
communication are the most important in inter-racial nego- 
tiations. The study will be extended to inter-cultural negotia- 
tions next year, with Indian students speaking different 
Indian languages, Japanese and American subjects, and Greek 
and American subjects. Eventually we hope to establish gen- 
eral laws concerning negotiations.” 



*54. A Survey of the Relative Effects of Public and Parochial 
Education on Intergroup Relations and Attitudes of Tolerance, 

James J. Vanecko, National Opinion Research Center, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 5720 S. Woodlawn, Chicago, Illinois 
60637. 

The objective of this study is to examine the relationship 
between ethnic intolerance and a number of independent 
variables, and then to study the interrelationship between the 
independent variables and the dependent variable. 

The author offers eight hypotheses to be tested: “(1) 
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amount of formal education will be inversely related to ethnic 
intolerance; (2) public education will have a stronger effect 
on attitudes of tolerance than will Catholic education; (3) 
downward vertical mobility will be directly related to ethnic 
intolerance; (4) people who are upwardly mobile into the 
upper middle class and upper class will be more intolerant 
than those who have been stable in the upper middle or 
upper classes; (5) people who are upwardly mobile in income 
level without a concomitant level of education will be less 
tolerant than those who have achieved a concomitant level 
of education and income; (6) authoritarianism will be directly 
related to intolerance ana inversely related to level of edu- 
cation; (7) younger people, thus those who have been edu- 
cated more recently, will be more tolerant than older people, 
those educated long ago; (8) those who have had a Catholic 
education will be more intolerant in the area of neighboring 
with Negroes than in other areas.” 

Selected elements of survey research data presently being 
collected by the National Opinion Research Center for a 
study on the Catholic population of* the United States will be 
analyzed for this project. The data, gathered from approxi- 
mately 3,000 Catholic households representing an aggregate c" 
5,944 Catholic adults, is to be computer processed and 
analyzed. The research was to begin in August 1964, 

55. Development of Ethnic Awareness in Maori and Pakeha 
School Children* Graham M. Vaughan, Department of Psy- 
chology, Victoria University of Wellington, Wellington, New 
Zealand. 

Subjects were 180 Maori and pakeha (White) children in 
urban areas with approximately the same Maori -pakeha ratio. 
Two experimenters were employed: the author ( pakeha ) and 
a graduate student (Maori). Picture and doll tests were used. 

Dr. Vaughan suggests that the significant features u the 
research are: “(1) Pakeha children give evidence of early 
learning concerning the nature of ethnic attributes. At the 
same time, full awareness in terms of attaining an adult-like 
concept of race develops slowly. Knowledge of ‘what makes a 
Maori a Maori’ is relatively incomplete at six years of age, 
and yet surprisingly enough, attitudes of an unfavourable 
nature concerning Maoris are already being expressed. This, 
of course, could be construed as an indictment upon attitudes 
held by the pakeha adult community. (2) Maori children 
also learn something about matters of race at an early age, 
but with a rather different outcome relating to their concept 
of self. Undoubtedly the out-group is perceived as being 



attractive, even to the extent of the young Maori identifying 
wiin the pakeha. Such out-group identification on the part of 
minority group members has been observed in American 
studies. This is not true of the Maori of ten years of age. 
It could be argued that at this point the child is withdrawing 
into his ethnic in-group and is beginning to assume a de- 
fensive outlook likely to carry him into his adult days.” 

The study appears in Race Relations: Six New Zeland 
Studies, Ritchie (ed.), Victoria University of Wellington Pub- 
lications in Psychology, No. 16, 1964. 



56. Dynamics of Racial Discrimination: A Replication, 

Robin M. Williams and Richard Troischt, Department of 

S 14850° 8y ’ C ° rneU Universit y> Morrill Hall, Ithaca, New York 

This study has been designed as a partial replication, clari- 
fication and extension of the study by Robert Hamblin (“The 
Dynamics of Racial Discrimination,” Social Problems, Vol- 
ume 10, No. 2, Fall, 1962, pp. 103-121 [abstract on p. 6, 
Research Bulletin on Intergroup Relations, 1963]. The 
present authors hypothesize that the major factor in the ten- 
dency to discriminate is social pressure from family and 
friends. 

The sample consists of 237 students enrolled at Cornell 
University in the Spring semester, 1963. Questionnaires ob- 
tained from the respondents’ designated friends and family 
are compared with the respondents’ perceptions of their atti- 
tudes to check the hypothesis. 

BRIEF NOTES 

57. Evaluation of Peace Corps Program Impact in Peru, 

Henry F. Dobyns, Department of Anthropology, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, New York 14850. 

Participant-intervention and participant-observation in a 
range of rural communities in Peru, combined with com- 
munity-level surveys of community services, have been under- 
taken to study the effect of volunteer advocates of change in 
rural Indian villages. 

*58. Project Consensus, Stuart C. Dodd, Department of 
Sociology, University of Washington, Seattle 5, Washington. 

Controlled experiments to change opinions and preferences 
towards consensus were designed. The experiments involve 
pre-polling, and post-polling, with intervening discussions of 
differences. In pre-testing with five college groups and national 
conventioners the experiments proved effective. 
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*59. The Impact of an International Exchange Program, 

Heinz A. Gechter, Carl Duisberg Gesellschaft, 5 Koln, Kaiser 
Friedrich Ujer 41, West Germany. 

Individuals who participated in an exchange program with 
an American university over a period of five years are being 
tested and interviewed. Questionnaires have been administered 
to each (German) program participant, and to his American 
employer, lecturer (college nr»d university) and group leader. 
An attempt is being made to determine what qualifications in 
a participant most favorably impress the host family, em- 
ployer, and educator, and what personalities have the best 
opportunity of succeeding in a program of international ex- 
change and education. 

60. Negro and White Teachers: A Comparative Study, 

David Gottlieb, Department of Sociology and Education, 
Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michigan. 

In a sample of 90 teachers from six public elementary 
schools in an industrial midwest city, significant differences 
were found between Negro and White teachers’ attitudes; 
perceptions, backgrounds, and feelings toward jobs and 
students. 

*61. Attitude Changes Measured by the Semantic Differential 
Method During an Emergency, Kazuo Hara, International 
Christian University, 1.500 Osawa, Mitaka, Tokyo, Japan. 

This is a study of social attitudes. Subjects were American, 
Japanese and Chinese students at the International Christian 
University. Responses to questionnaires were analyzed by 
nationality, sex, length of college education, and length of 
contact with other nationalities. The first part of the study 
was published in Educational Studies, 1963, volume 10, pp. 
59-69 (put out by the University). 

62. Studies in the Nature of Prejudice, P. E. Josselin de Jong, 
Institute of Cultural Anthropology, Stationsweg 242, Leiden, 
Holland. 

Dr. de Jong reports that several studies on the nature of 
prejudice have been undertaken by his students and colleagues 
at the Institute. 

63. Adjustment of Blind Persons, Irving F. Lukoff, Graduate 
School of Social Work, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 
13, Pennsylvania. 

Attitudes toward blind persons were shown to be related 
to other attitudes and to other characteristics of blind persons. 
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The latter, however, are functions of a number of factors 
indicating that the degree of focus on roles, whether specific 
or diffused, is possibly related to the organization of attitudes. 



Evidence is, presented that attitudes influence the adjustment 
of blind persons. 



64. Components and Correlates of Attitudes Toward Blind 
Persons, Irving F. Lukoff, Graduate School of Social Work, 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania. 

Attitudes toward blind persons are viewed as a species of 
attitudes toward role incumbents, raising a series of questions 
of import for blind persons. Attitudes are viewed as composed 
of a series of independent dimensions rather than a unitary 
‘ pro-anti” attitude. These dimensions were isolated and shown 
to be differentially related to other kinds of attitudes. 

65. Some Correlates of Two Important Dyslalias, Frank F. 
Milos, School of Social Work, Portland State College, Port- 
land 7, Oregon. 

A survey was 'made of studies bearing on the hypothesis 
that dialects are the basis of social conflicts, discrimination, 
personality problems, and educational problems in a complex 
interrelationship. The study revealed that the relationship 
exists, is likely to continue, is of great magnitude, and is 
treatable with new approaches. 

66. Changes in Ethnocentrism, Eugene B. Nadler, Case 
Institute of Technology, 10900 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 6, 
Ohio. 

Complete data on changes in ethnocentrism and several 
other ideological variables was obtained from 41 college 
student leaders attending a 5-day sensitivity training and 
leadership development laboratory. Statistically significant 
changes were recorded on the F Scale, the E Scale and a 
conformity scale, although the actual magnitude of the 
changes was minor. No changes were recorded in another 
variable: rugged individualism. 



*67. Social Mobility and Prejudice, Melvin Seeman, Depart- 
ment of Sociology, University of California, Los Angeles 24, 
California. 

This study is a replication of the author’s earlier work 
(with Silberstein) on the effect of mobility on prejudice, with 
mobility and attitude toward mobility controlled. A random 
sample drawn from the male work force of Malmo, Sweden, 
is to be interviewed and administered a Bogardus Social Dis- 
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tance Scale to test the hypothesis that “mobility per se is not 
productive of prejudice — one must take into account the 
commitment of the individual to mobility values.” 

*68. Effects on Attitude Toward Source and Concept of Ex- 
tended, Intense Metaphors in the Conclusions of Persuasive 
Speeches, John W. Bowers, Division of Television, Radio, and 
Film, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

69. Influence of Delivery on Attitude Change Toward Source 
and Concepts, John W. Bowers, Division of Television, 
Radio, and Film, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

The study will appear in a forthcoming issue of Speech 
Monographs. 

70. Language Intensity, Social Introversion, and Attitude 
Change, John W. Bowers, Division of Television, Radio, and 
Film, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

The study appears in Speech Monographs, XXX, November 
1963. 



71. Attitude Change as a Function of the Relevance of Com- 
munications and Their Sources to Frustrating Experiences, 

Carl W. Carmichael, Division of Television, Radio, and Film, 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

72. Autonomic Correlates of Attitude Change, Gary Cronk- 
hite, Division of Television, Radio, and Film, State University 
of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

73. Frustration and Language Intensity, Carl W. Carmichael 
and Gary Cronkhite, Division of Television, Radio and Film; 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

This study deals with attitude change; it will appear in a 
forthcoming issue of Speech Monographs. 

74. Further Change in Attitude Toward the Negro in a South- 
ern University, Wayne H. Holtzman, Dean, College of 
Education, The University of Texas, P.O. Box A A, University 
Station, Austin, Texas 78712. 

75. Prejudice and Counseling Effectiveness, Robert L. 
Milliken, Department of Education, School of Humanities, 
Social Science, and Education, Purdue University, Lafayette 
Indiana 47907. 

This study can be found in the March, 1965 issue of the 
Personnel and Guidance Journal. 
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**76. The Role of Community Pressures in the Genesis of 
Psychiatric Disorders, David Franc Ricks, Department of 
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Columbia University, Box 181, New York, New York 10027. 



A group of Negro adolescents with psychiatric disorders 
will be studied to determine what, if any, role was played by 

community pressures (exclusion, etc.). 



*77. Development of Attitudes Toward Negroes and Jews in 
Adolescence, Gertrude Selznick, Survey Research Cer.*er, 
University of California, Berkeley, California. 

The sample includes the entire 8th, 10th, and 12th grade 
populations of three urban school systems. 



*78. Religious Beliefs and Images of the Jew, Gertrude 
Selznick, Survey Research Center, University of California, 
Berkeley, California. 

The effect of Christian dogma on anti-Semitism is being 
studied. The sample is taken from Protestant and Catholic 
church rolls in a metropolitan area. 



79. Message Intensity as a Variable in the Application of the 
Congruity Hypothesis, Wendell L. Thompson, Division of 
Television, Radio, and Film, State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Iowa. 

This is a study in attitude change. 



80. Attitude Change as a Function of Specificity of Referent 
in Persuasion, John Vohs, Division of Television, Radio, and 
Film, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 



C. METHODOLOGICAL CONSIDERATIONS 
IN ATTITUDE RESEARCH 

*81. Slanted Interviews, Johanna Brawley and Stuart W. 
Cook, Behavior Research Laboratory, Institute of Behavioral 
Science, Building 3, University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo- 
rado 80304. 

An attempt to control for social desirability in interview 
responses is being made by making it easier for the subject to 
voice unfavorable answers. This approach involves asking 
leading questions slanted in an unfavorable direction. The 
content of the questions vary along a variety of dimensions 
enabling the interviewer to present quecions about Negroes 
so that the intent of the interview is not known to the sub- 
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jects. Preliminary work is directed toward establishing the 
content of the questions and scoring of the responses obtained. 

This is part of a larger study on the conceptualization and 
measurement of attitude. 

*82. Differential Memory, Jack Brigham and Stuart W. 
Cook, Behavior Research Laboratory, Institute of Behavioral 
Science, Building 3, University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo- 
rado 80304. 

This approach to estimating attitude strength is based upon 
the possibility that task performance involving attitudinally 
relevant materials will be influenced sufficiently to serve as an 
attitude indicator. This has generally been assumed to be the 
case with regard to memory, and the relationship is commonly 
asserted as a fact in textbooks. In preliminary studies the 
researchers have failed to replicate earlier studies on which 
the generalization was based. 

They are now attempting a new approach using the prin- 
ciple of selective attention. The subjects are presented ma- 
terial to read. Imbedded in the material are favorable and 
complimentary remarks as well as unfavorable and deroga- 
tory ones about Negroes or race-related issues. Half the state- 
ments are plausible, half implausible. The passages are rather 
lengthy and are read under speed pressure. A test has been 
devised to determine whether the subject can recognize state- 
ments which were - included in the passage and those which 
were not. Preliminary work is proceeding with the selection 
of appropriate passages and with evaluation of the test in- 
strument preliminary to involving, in the situation, subjects 
whose attitudes have been measured with other instruments. 

This is part of a larger study on the conceptualization and 
measurement of attitudes. 

*83. Binocular Rivalry, Edward Clifford, La Rue Brown, 
Nicholas Reuterman and Stuart W. Cook, Behavior Research 
Laboratory, Institute of Behavioral Science, Building 3, 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 80304. 

Paired stimuli difficult to fuse are presented by means of 
a troposcope. These are chosen in such a way that one of the 
pair has a different implication than the other with respect 
to either the character of Negroes or Negro-White relation- 
ships. The assumption is that the resolution of the binocular 
conflict will be a function of the subject’s attitude. Work has 
been concentrated to date (3 pilot studies) upon the prepara- 
tion and pre-testing of paired stimuli and on solving several 
technical problems including that of equating for eye domi- 
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nance. Once these problems are solved, data will be collected 
from subjects systematically varying in racial attitudes. 

This is part of a larger study on the conceptualization and 
measurement of attitude , 

*84. Evaluation of Persons, Edward Clifford and Stuart W. 

, Cook, Behavior Research Laboratory, Institute of Behavioral 
Science, Building 3, University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo - 
rado 80304. 

Brief personality sketches are presented to the subject who 
is asked to rate them on (1) a number of adjective attributes 
selected from the semantic differential literature ?*nd (2) a 
number of items indicating social distance. Each personality 
sketch describes a person who is pictured from the front and 
side against a scale purporting to show Height and width. 
Unknown to the subject, the personality sketches come in 
trios carefully matched by. pre-test (277 subjects) on a 
number of variables. One of each trio is accompanied by the 
picture of a Negro, the other by the picture of a White person, 
and the third by a picture of a Japanese person In the absence 
of pictures, the personality sketches are evaluated as equally 
acceptable. It is anticipated that anti-Negro subjects will make 
more unfavorable evaluations of sketches accompanied by 
Negro pictures than by White or Japanese ones. A preliminary 
examination of this hypothesis has. been made. Approximately 
77 subjects varying in racial attitudes have evaluated the 
personality descriptions. Difference scores -based on pairs of 
equated personality sketches have been computed; this pro- 
vides 48 difference score distributions, 16 Negro-White, 16 
Negro-Japanese American, 16 White-Japanese American. 
The Negro-White difference scores and the Negro-Japanese 
American- difference scores are highly correlated with racial 
attitude when the ratings are of persons haying favorable 
personality characteristics. 

An additional 77 subjects from the South have been tested 
with this instrument. The data are now in the process of 
analysis. 

This is part of a larger study on the conceptualization and 
measurement of attitude. 

*85. Informational Estimates, Edward Clifford and Stuart W. 
Cook, Behavior Research Laboratory, Institute of Behavioral 
Science, Building 3, University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo- 
rado 80304. , . 

The subject is asked to.choose one of a number of possible 
answers to factual questions. For almost everyone the answer 
must be a guess since the information is either unfamiliar or 
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the facts are not known. Since certain answers have derogatory 
a methodological study on ine semantic differential. It was 
hypothesized that negative attitudes which are socially tabooed 
(in Germany at present, anti-Semitic attitudes) will hardly 
be expressed by subjects when an adjectival form of scales is 
used. Subjects would express such attitudes more freely when 
a comparable noun form is presented. 

The methodology involved the administration of a German 
language form of the Semantic Differential, standardized by 
the author. The critical concept judged was “the Jews.” 

The researcher reports: “The hypothesis was supported. 
Adjectival judgments are of the type ‘to attribute’ and are 
more open to conscious control than norm judgments which 
can be understood as similarity judgments with less ego in- 
volvement. The group difference between adjectival and noun 
judgments can be interpreted as a measure of conflict be- 
tween two opposed reaction tendencies toward a social group 
or issue.” b r 

A Brief Report on the Methodology of Stereotype Re- 
search, Howard J. Ehrlich and James W. Rinehart, Depart- 
ment of Sociology and Anthropology, State. University of 
Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

This study investigated the characteristics of the “stereo- 
type check list,” the instrument typically employed in the 
study of intergroup stereotypes. A specimen group of under- 
graduates was tested with two forms of a questionnaire. One 
form contained a list of 84 adjectives taken from the original 
Katz-Braly check list; the other was open-ended. Each form 
employed as targets: Turks, Russians, Negroes, Japanese, 
Alorese, Jews, and Americans. Half the students w? re given 
the check list; half, the open-ended format. Two hypotheses 
were tested and confirmed: (1) check list respondents as- 
signed more traits and showed greater consensus than those 
responding to the open-ended format; (2) the two formats 
produced different listings of traits. The findings displayed 
the major deficiencies of inadequate answer formats: their 
failure tp .elicit new answer options and their tendency to 
elicit “meaningless” answers. This research strongly suggests 
that check list studies may have contributed to the prejudice 
literature biased accounts of the distribution, acceptance, 
and content of intergroup stereotypes. 

87. Instrument Error and the Study of Prejudice, Howard J. 
Ehrlich, Department of Sociology and Anthropology, State 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa . 

In this study a significant source of instrument error in 
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one of the traditionally used question formats of prejudice 
research has been identified. It is shown that ( 1 ) such errors 
are specific to certain item contents and to certain answer 
options; (2) qualified answer options can evoke meaningful 
and circumspect usage; and (3) respondents are more dis- 
satisfied with the forced response format than the qualified 
response format. While this study can not provide a precise 
estimate of the magnitude of instrument errors, it does suggest 
that the forced response format overstates the degree of accep- 
tance of prejudiced statements. These differences may account, 
to some extent, for the low (or only moderate) correlations 
that have been obtained between most measures of prejudice 
and other variables. 

88. The Semantic Differential as a Tool for Measuring Atti- 
tude Conflict, Suitbert Ertel, Psychologischer Imtitut der Uni- 
versitat, 44 Muenster /Westfalen, Rosenstrasse 9, West Ger- 
many. 

The hypothesis which is of interest in this study was part of 
a methodological study on the semantic differential. It was 
hypothesized that negative attitudes which are socially tabooed 
(in Germany at present, anti-Semitic attitudes) will hardly 
be expressed by subjects when an adjectival form of scales is 
used. Subjects would express such attitudes more freely when 
a comparable noun form is presented. 

The methodology involved the administration of a German 
language form of the Semantic Differential, standardized by 
the author. The critical concept judged was “the Jews.” 

The researcher reports: “The hypothesis was supported. 
Adjectival judgments are of the type ‘to attribute’ and are 
more open to conscious control than norm judgments which 
can be understood as similarity judgments with less ego in- 
volvement. The group difference between adjectival and noun 
judgments can be interpreted as a measure of conflict be- 
tween two opposed reaction tendencies toward a social group 
or issue.” 

*89. Instrumentation For and Extension of Validation Studies 
on a Theory of the Structure of Belief Systems, Russell Figert, 
Public Information Services, Ad. 209, Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana. 

The theory under consideration is that of Milton Rokeach 
and his associates (The Open and Closed Mind, 1960). 
Dr. Rokeach presents validation evidence, obtained in studies 
with college students and adults; the present stud •/ is an at- 
tempt to extend the range of validation evidence to include 
a different age group and a wider range of population, in 
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terms of socio-economic background and intelligence. There 
arc two main phases; the first is the adaptation of the Rokeach 
Dogmatism Scale, Form E (for use with adults) to the con- 
cept and vocabulary level of children in intermediate ele- 
mentary school grades. This phase includes the obtaining of 
expert opinion on the appropriateness of item adaptations and 
a trial with a sample population to obtain empirical evidence 
on Scale reliability and individual item discriminating power. 
A pilot study on the instrumentation phase of the project in 
dicated that it may be possible to develop for use with 
children a summated-rating type of Scale that has a moderate 
amount of internal consistency. Should the investigator be 
successful in developing a Scale, the second phase of the study 
will be possible. 

The second phase involves a comparison of groups drawn 
from a sample including all 500 children in intermediate 
elementary grades in a small central Indiana city. The groups 
are to be composed of pairs matched on the basis of age, sex, 
intelligence, etc., but differing on Scale scores. The compari- 
son is to be made on a behavioral criterion based on the 
theory from which the Scale is derived. 

*90. Photograph Release Test, James A. Green and Stuart 
W. Cook, Behavior Research Laboratory, Institute of Be - 
havioral Science, Building 3, University of Colorado, Boulder, 
Colorado 80304. 

This is an attempt to develop a standardized “real life” 
situation in which subjects are given the opportunity to pose 
for photographs being used in textbooks. Some of the photo- 
graphs involve the social group which is &e attitudinal object 
(i.e., Negro), while an equal number of matched photographs 
include only persons from the subject's own group. It is based 
upon a test originally described by DeFleur and Westie. 

Two pilot studies have shown clear differences in the be- 
havior of equalitarian and anti-Negro subjects. This has en- 
couraged the researchers to continue working with this tech- 
nique and to test its validity on a wider scale. A group test- 
ing version of this test has been constructed and has been 
used with a pilot group. A validity study will be conducted 
against a criterion of membership in groups differing in racial 
attitudes. 

This is part of a larger study on the conceptualization and 
measurement of attitude. 

*91. Person Reaction Test, Simon Gottlieb and Stuart W. 
Cook, Behavior Research Laboratory, Institute of Behavioral 
Science, Building 3, University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo- 
rado 80304. 
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An attempt is bemg made to develop a standardized test 
involv n g overt behavior toward Negroes who are physically 
present in the situation. This involves the development of 
one or more apparently “real life” situations which require 
the subject to choose between avoiding and not avoiding con- 
tact with the Negro. In order to reduce the probability that 
the subject’s behavior may be influenced by characteristics 
of the person other than his group membership, the con- 
federate in the test situation will be someone not personally 
known to him. In order to draw inferences about attitude 
from observed behavior, it will be necessary to parallel the 
test situation with another involving a stranger of the sub-; 
ject’s own racial group. 

. Preliminary work has involved two aspects: (1) Selection 
of test situations, and (2) An investigation of observational 
procedures and classification of behaviors. Pilot work with 
this procedure is continuing. 

This is part of a larger study on the conceptualization and 
measurement of attitude. 



*92. Interpretation of Incomplete Scenes, Roy Herrenkohl 
and Stuart W . Cook, Behavior Research Laboratory, Institute 
of Behavioral Science, Building 3, University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colorado 80304. 

The subject is presented with a problem solving task util- 
izing scenes in which persons are portrayed interacting with 
one another. In the early stages of the test the scenes are very 
incomplete; as the test proceeds, more of the scene is filled 
in. A preliminary study has supported the expectation that. 
anti-Negro persons would see ambiguous interracial scenes 
as involving unfriendliness and conflict. A revision of the 
scenes was based upon this study. This revision has been 
administered to each of two groups of 200 subjects each, one 
located in the South and one in the Northeast. Subjects in 
each group varied widely in their self-described attitudes 
toward Negroes. The relationship between interpretation 
scores and attitude will again be studied and if this is suffi- 
ciently strong, the ability of the test to differentiate criterion 
groups will be investigated. 

This is part of a larger study in the conceptualization and 
measurement of attitude. 

93. Judgments of Favorableness of Statements, Claire Selltiz, 
City University of New York, New York, New York, and 
Stuart W. Cook, Behavior Research Laboratory, Institute of 
Behavioral Science, Building 3, University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colorado 80304. 
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This is a measure in which inferences are drawn from 
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The nature of the inference is that judgment, being relative 
to some reference pc'. -,t, varies as a function of “anchors” 
established by one’’ ■ rude. 

Two larger-sca’- y - ave shown that ratings of favor- 
ableness of statemt. aoout an attitudinal object are in- 
fluenced by the ju^ t , j, own attitudinal position as indicated 
by membership in a criterion group. A revision of the items 
was based on the first study. A final form of the test is now 
available. Three papers have been prepared; one describing 
the first study has been published (Zavalloni, Marissa and S. 
W. Cook, “Influence of Judges’ Attitudes on Ratings of Fa- 
vorableness of Statements About a Social Group,” Journal of 
Personality and Social Psychology, 1965, 1, 43-54.); an article 
describing the second study and one dealing with a methodo- 
logical problem have been submitted for publication. 



94. Judgments of Plausibility of Arguments, Claire Selltiz, 
City University of New York, New York, New York, and 
Stuart W. Cook, Behavior Research Laboratory, Institute of 
Behavioral Science, Building 3, University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colorado 80304. 

Arguments for and against integration are rated by the 
subject for convincingness or plausibility. Correlational studies 
showed .that such judgments are highly correlated with own 
attitude position as indicated by a self-report attitude in- 
ventory. A paper reporting these findings is in press (Waly, 
Patricia and S. W. Cook, “The Effect of Attitude on Judg- 
ments of Plausibility,” Journal of Personality and Social 
Psychology, in press). More recently this test has been ad- 
ministered to 534 subjects known to differ in attitude: 241 
in the Northeast, 199 in the Rocky Mountain area, ' >4 in 
the Border South. A strong and significant relationship be- 
tween judgments and criterion group membership was found. 
A paper reporting these findings has been submitted for pub- 
lication. 



*95. Some Advantages in the Use of Primitive Methodology 
and Volunteer Help in Sparking Community Interest, Bulkeley 
Smith, Jr., Department of Sociology, Mount Holyoke. College, 
South Hadley, Massachusetts. 

The hypothesis of this study was that “for simple surveys 
the use of exceedingly simple data gathering and data handling 
methods by large numbers of volunteer workers in the early 
stages of a community action program will (1) cut costs, 






(2) weld me participants more firmly to the proposed pro- 
gram, (3) turn some marginal volunteers into active partici- 
pants, (4) provide considerable grapevine publicity of a 
highly favorable nature to the project.” Dr. Smith set up a 
schedule on conditions and attitudes of Negroes, and trained 
50 interviewers who then interviewed 107 out of the 134 
Negro families in Holyoke, processed the data by hand, pub- 
lished the report and observed the situation throughout. At 
the time the report was sent in, the findings appeared to be 
in agreement with the hypothesis. 

*96. Multifactor Racial Attitude Inventory, John Wood- 
mansee and Stuart W. Cook, Behavior Research Laboratory, 
Institute of Behavioral Science, Building 3, University of 
Colorado, Boulder, Colorado, 803G4. 

This is an instrument containing a variety of attitudinal 
statements tapping beliefs, feelings, policy positions, expres- 
sions of social distance, etc. Two revisions of an inventor}' 
originally developed by Collins and Haupt have been given 
respectively tc 630, 609, and 534 subjects, and have been 
subjected to factor analytic procedures. A fourth version of 
the inventory is now under study. 

Out of this work have come six quite stable factors, having 
to do with (1) integration-segregation policy, (2) acceptance 
of Negroes into close residential and private relationships, 

(3) beliefs about Negro inferiority and the appropriateness 
of having the Negro in low status relationships to the White, 

(4) more subtle derogatory beliefs such as acceptance of 
Negro-White equality accompanied by convictions about the 
Negroes’ lack of readiness to practice self-control. The remain- 
ing factors are somewhat different. One of them has to do 
with the superiority or potential superiority of the Negro. 
The second has the theme of lack of self-consciousness or 
ambivalence in relations with Negroes. There is some hope 
of finding in one or both of these factors a “correction” scale 
to remove the influence of social desirability on self-report 
scores. A further revision has been made and the instrument 
is being acministered to a number of subjects in the North 
and in the South. 

This is part of a larger study in the conceptualization and 
measurement of attitude. 

97. Demand Characteristics of the Experimental Situation as 
a Factor Influencing the Outcome in Studies of Attitude 
Change, Susan Roth Sherman, School of Public Health, 
UCLA, Los Angeles, California. 
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The purpose of this study was to show that effects com- 
monly attributed to experimental variables (in attitude ex- 
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personality characteristics, may result from subjects’ expecta-. 
tions regarding the experimenters’ hypothesis. Subjects in 
psychological experiments on attitude change, it was suggested, 
are responsive to cues indicating the experimenter’s hypotheses, 
as well as to the communicated message. Finally, it was 
hypothesized that subject - ; high in other-directedness are more 
responsive to cues than are those who are low in other- 
directedness. 

These hypotheses were confirmed. Cues, it was found, 
can be both extrinsic and intrinsic to the communication. 
The methodology included pre-testing (on attitudes toward 
Negroes), reading of communications, and post-testing. 



98. An Approach to the Measurement of Interracial Tension, 

Shirley A. Star, 5464 S. Cornell Axe., Chicago, Illinois 60615. 

This study, actually carried out in 1949-50, appeared for 
the first time in Ernest W. Burgess and Donald J. Bogue 
(eus.). Contributions to Urban Sociology, Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1964, pp. 346-372. 

BRIEF NOTES 



99. Attitudes of Research Workers Towards Value Systems 
of Refugees Being Studied, Gutorm Gjessing, Etnografisk 
Museum, University of Oslo, Frederiks gate 2, Oslo, Norway. 

D. ATTITUDES TOWARD SEGREGATION 
AND DESEGREGATION 



FULL REPORTS 

*100. Attitudes and Prejudice on Campus, May Parish, 
Department of Sociology, Berry College, Box 583, Mt. Berry, 
Georgia. 

A questionnaire dealing with attitudes toward integration 
of school, dorm, dining halls, etc., was administered to 10 per 
cent of each class at Berry College to survey campus attitudes 
and prejudices. The hypotheses were: (1) college freshmen 
are more reluctant to integrate than upper-classmen; (2) the 
source of attitudes toward race comes more from home than 
from education; and (3) that education greatly modifies atti- 
tudes towards race. 

The dt ‘a were being tabulated at the time of the report. 
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101. Student Attitude Survey, May Parish, Department of 
Sociology , Berry College, , Box 583, Mt. Berry, Georgia. 

Data from questionnaires administered to approximately 
15 per cent of the student body at Berry College to determine 
attitudes towards integration of the College revealed that the 
girls were much more “liberal” than the boys. 



"102. Differential Attitudes to Jewish and Non-Jewish Stu- 
dents Concerning the “Negro Revolt,” A dyne I. Pozner, 

Department of Sociology, Rutgers University, New Brunswick 
New Jersey . ' 

The basic hypothesis of this study was: “Even in a rela- 
tively homogeneous liberal environment (a Northeastern 
residential women’s college) Jewish girls will tend to express 
more favorable views concerning racial integration than will 
non-Jews. It is felt that the ‘general’ intervening variable 
between religion and attitude is a ‘basic humanistic ethos.’ 
lhis ethos is defined in terms of variables included in the 
questionnaire It consists of (1) general liberal attitude as 
measured by favorable attitude toward foreign aid, peace with 
Russians, welfare state, and Medicare; (2) lack of authori- 
tan an is m, using sub-scales of Adorno et. at, (3) enhanced 
parental liberalism, tendency toward the Democratic Party 
and general interest and awareness.” 

Questionnaires were administered to 471 female students 
akmg Introductory Sociology at Douglass College. Attitude 
toward integration was measured by a few open-ended ques- 

tl f I l S t! th c i° C1 , al distance scale > score on the Negro sub-scale 
e Scale, the action and ideal action stated by the 
respondent in the sphere of Negro rights. 

tnJ he 'rf 2 * ,^ ndmgs are tent ative, Jews are almost three 
times as liberal as non-Jews in matters concerning integration. 
There is no significant difference between non-religious Jews 
and religious Jews. 



*103. Integration Attitude Differentials, Juliet Saltman 
Department of Sociology, University of Akron, Akron, Ohio ! 

.The research is designed to yield data regarding differences 
in attitudes toward racial integration in five specific areas of 
community life: housing, employment, schools, public accom- 
modations, social life. The sair.Je is drawn from two age 
groups; students and their parents. The hypotheses are: 
(1) the younger age group will be more receptive to certain 
aspects of integration than the older age group; (2) those 
who have been exposed to church race relations programs will 
e more receptive to all aspects of integration; (3) lack of 
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prejudice will be associated with resistance to certain types 
of integration, based on certain basic- fears, 

A questionnaire designed to reveal ( 1 ) basic data regard- 
ing socio-economic status, church affiliation, geographical 
background, neighborhood integration, etc., (2) basic fears 
regarding each of the aspects of integration, and (3) possible 
prejudice, has been constructed. Likert-type summated atti- 
tude scales have been developed for each area of integration 
and scores indicate intensity and direction of attitudes. Analy- 
sis of the data has just begun; early findings substantiate the 
first hypothesis. 

104. Authoritarianism and Acceptance of Segregation, Jack 
A. Shaffer, Department of Psychology, Humboldt State 
College, Areata, California. 

This study dealt with the willingness of college students to 
accept segregated conditions for Negro players on their col- 
lege football team; it was the outgrowth of an actual situation. 
Shortly after word had reached a Northern college that the 
Negro members of their football team had been fed and 
housed separately from the rest of the team in a Southern 
city where they were to play, 139 students enrolled in psy- 
chology classes at the college were enlisted as subjects for this 
study. Data were collected in regularly scheduled class periods, 
by the class instructors. Students . were asked to vote .on 
whether they would have accepted the invitation to partici- 
pate, realizing the conditions, or rejected the invitations unless 
the' conditions could be changed. They also completed a 29 
item form of the F Scale. 

Subjects voting to accept the invitation (73) achieved a 
mean F Scale score of 92.01 with a standard deviation of 
16.71. Subjects voting for rejection (66) achieved a mean F 
Scale score of 94.36, with a standard deviation of 21.03. The 
difference between the means failed to even approach statis- 
tical significance. Further analysis of male acceptors vs. male 
rejectors and of female acceptors ts. female rejectors also 
failed to approach statistical significance. No support was 
obtained for the initial hypothesis that students willing to 
accept segregated conditions for the Negro team members 
would have higher F Scale scores than students who would 
reject participation under such conditions. In fact, those 
students accepting achieved lower F Scale scores than those 
rejecting, though this difference can be attributed to chance. 

The author notes several weaknesses of the study which 
may have contributed, to the negative findings. The study was 
hastily planned and conducted so the opportunities presented 
by the real-life situation might be exploited. Subjects were 
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forced to make the dichotimized judgment of whether to 
participate or not, without eliciting additional data. In addi- 
tion, there was inadequate control of a variable which could 
have been important: the use of regular classroom instructors 
to present the materials. Despite the explicit written instruc- 
tions which were given by the investigator to the instructors, 
they may have varied in their mode of presentation, which 
could have engendered differing sets in the classes used. 

BRIEF NOTES 

105. The High School Student and Race Relations, 

Atlee Beechy, Goshen College, Goshen, Indiana. 

Under Dr. Beechy’s direction two students carried out this 
survey of the attitudes of 189 students, in the local public 
and church-related high schools, toward integration, segre- 
gation, etc. 

106. Attitudes Toward Integration, Lester Glick, Goshen 
College, Goshen, Indiana. 

A survey was made by Dr. Glick’s students of attitudes 
toward integration in a sample made up of local townspeople 
and public high school students. 

**107. An Examination of Attitudes to the Election of Negro 
Officials in Tuskegee, Eric Robert Krystall, Center for Re- 
search on Conflict Resolution, University of Michigan, 1100 
E. Washington, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

E. RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN PREJUDICE 
AND DISCRIMINATION 

FULL REPORTS 

108. Prejudice and Discrimination: Some Problems in Assess- 
ment and Control, Richard Thompson, Department of 
Psychology and Sociology, University of Canterbury, Christ- 
church t Afew Zealand. 

Various theories about the relationship between prejudiced 
attitudes and discriminatory practices are discussed. The au- 
thor points to the absence of reliable data about the extent 
and nature of racial prejudice and discrimination in New 
Zealand, and examines the situation in that country in terms 
of the findings of studies undertaken in Britain and the U.S. 
He concludes that two kinds of legal provision would be 
needed in his country to combat discrimination: (1) measures 
that would declare certain practices illegal and fix penalties 
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in the hope that this would act as a preventive; and (2) the 
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solely responsible for administering the statute and combating 
the discriminatory actions within its scope. “It would seem 
reasonable to suggest thai the case for civil rights legislation 
in this country merits serious consideration. It may well be 
that despite the lack of such safeguards, as exist in Britain 
and the United States, legislation is not the answer for New 
Zealand. But if so, a thorough examination of the problem 
may reveal a suitable alternative.” 

The -study appears in Race Relations: Six New Zealand 
Studies, Ritchie (ed.), Victoria University of Wellington Pub- 
lications in Psychology, No. 16, 1964. 



II. STUDIES IN THE CHARACTERISTICS, 
STRUCTURE, AND POSITION OF 
ETHNIC, RACIAL, RELIGIOUS, AND 
NATIONAL GROUPS 

A. ETHNIC GROUPS 

FULL REPORTS 

*109. The Effects of Scholarship and Educational Aid to 
Adolescents In a Technical High School, Chaim Adler, De- 
partment of Sociology and the School of Education, The 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem, Jerusalem, Israel. 

As part of a special scheme of educational advancement, 
scholarship and educational aid are given to students. Ques- 
tionnaires are being administered to (1) Oriental students in 
a school with the program; (2) a control group of the stu- 
dents in the same school, but not receiving the aid; (3) 
Oriental and other students in schools without the project. 
The purpose is to examine differences in scholastic achieve- 
ment, attitudes, orientations, and expectations. 

110. Expectations, Images, and Behavior of Youth in a Slum 
Neighborhood of Jerusalem, Chaim Adler, Department of 
Sociology and the School of Education, The Hebrew Univer- 
sity of Jerusalem, Jerusalem, Israel. 

Most of the youth in this neighborhood are of Oriental 
origin. The author hypothesized that “the social and cultural 
marginality on one hand, and references toward middle-class 
veteran Israeli society on the other hand, will lead to delin- 
quency.” Through open-crd interviews with approximately 
one-quarter of the adolescents in the community, he found 
that the social conditions lead to apathetic deviance (retreat- 
ism), rather tnan to delinquent outbursts and organization. 
Delinquency-preventing factors (e.g., a family which does 
not break down, welfare state policies) lead to passive 
deviance. 
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111. The Social integration of the School into the Life of 
the Immigrant Community It Serves, Chaim Adler, Depart- 
ment of Sociology and the School of Education, The Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem, Jerusalem, Israel. 

The focus of this work centers on the different value ori- 
entations of immigrant children in Israel. A sample of twenty 
classes, comprising 600 fourteen-year-old children (mostly of 
Oriental origin), was investigated. The sample included' classes 
in both secular and religious schools of three ecological types: 
those serving lower class suburbs of the major cities, those in 
newly established towns, and those in newly established 
villages. A control group, composed of six classes (150 stu- 
dents) serving veteran, middle-class neighborhoods was also 
studied. 

The investigation was concerned with pupils’ attitudes to- 
ward the following value areas: labor, learning, leisure, citi- 
zenship, national orientations, and interpersonal relations. An 
assumption was made that the pupils from Oriental back- 
grounds were in a situation involving cross-pressures between 
a traditional home environment and a modem Western school 
system. Not only were they expected to be less value-oriented 
than the control group (though being exposed to the same 
school system) but also to have confused and contrad'c A: ng 
value orientations. 

Data were collected through questionnaires, teacher evalu- 
ations, sociometric and stereotype tests, classroom observa- 
tions, and focussed interviews with a subsample of children 
and their parents. 

The major findings supported the general assumption. 
Origin and length of stay, however, did not constitute the 
only sources of difference; the type of school was also impor- 
tant. The religious character of the school was found to be 
negatively correlated with the absorption of new values (i.e., 
pupils in more religious schools scored lower in the values 
investigated). The type of community (major city or smaller 
town) was in itself of no major importance in determining 
the degree to which new values were absorbed. 

1 1 2. A Statistical Profile of the Spanish-Sumame Population 

of Texas, Harley L. Browning and S. Dale McLemore, 
Department of Sociology, The University of Texas, Austin 
12, Texas. 

This report presents basic characteristics of the Spanish- 
surname population of Texas within four comparative con- 
texts: (1) ethnic comparisons, (2) nativity and parentage 
comparisons, (3) time comparisons, and (4) interstate com- 
parisons. The data were taken from published census reports 
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and some special tabulations. The comparison with the 
Spanish-surname populations of four other southwestern 
states showed the Texas group to be decidedly inferior in 
terms of education and income. Comparison of the 1950 
Spanish-surname population of Texas with the same group 
in 1960 showed progress in education, occupation, and in- 
come. The group has also generally improved its position 
relative to the Anglo and non-White groups. With respect to 
nativity and parentage, the most important and unexpected 
finding had to do with assimilation. It was assumed that 
assimilation, measured by the approximation of the group to 
the educational, employment, and income levels of the Anglo 
population, would vary directly with the average length of 
time in the U.S. This expectation holds 'o the extent that the 
foreign-bom group is significantly below natives of native, 
foreign, or mixed parentage. The prediction fails, however, 
in that for the variables examined natives of native parentage 
are hardly different from natives of foreign or mixed 
parentage. 

The most fundamental finding was that there is a very 
large gap between the Anglo population on the one hand and 
the non-White groups on the other. While important socio- 
economic difference exist between the two minority groups, 
they are in almost no case as great as those between them 
and the Anglo group. Thus the pattern of dominance and 
subordination in Texas is fundamentally one in which the 
Anglo group ij, on one side and the two minority groups are 
on the other. 

*113. Social Factors Influencing Learning in the Area Served 
by the 1st Edmonton District of ihe Alberta Teachers Asso- 
ciation, B. Y. Card, Department of Educational Foundations 
(Sociology of Education), University of Alberta, Edmonton, 
Alberta, Canada. 

It was hypothesized that ethnicity was a factor influencing 
learning in this rural area. The methodology involved (1) 
analysis of the area’s characteristics from census data and 
educational data; (2) a questionnaire survey of teacher per- 
ception of specific social factors; and (3) home interviews 
with samples of high, medium, and low achieving 9th grade 
pupils. 

Several findings are reported: “(1) Ukrainian portions of 
the area have unusually high retention rates at the high school 
level. French Canadian and Metis-Indian potions tended to 
have below average retention rates. (2) Teachers viewed 
ethnicity as of relatively minor importance in learning at the 
classroom, school, and community level in Ukrainian portions 
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of the area, but of greater importance n the part of the area 
having the larger French Canadian and Indian-Metis popu- 
lation. Teachers failed to associate Ukrainian ethnicity with 
high retention or high achievement, which was evident from 
census and educational data. Since the large proportion of 
teachers were themselves of Ukrainian ancestry, this lack of 
perceived association may be indicative of reverse prejudice 
or culturally induced ‘blindness.’ (3) Home interviews dis- 
closed no significant association between school achievement 
and generation-Canadian of parent, non-English language 
speaking in home by parents, or non-standard English. Sig- 
nificant association was found, however, between other factors 
and achievement.” 



114. Voluntary Associations Among West Indian Immigrants 
in Montreal, Don Handelman, Department of Sociology and 
Anthropology, McGill University, Montreal 2, Quebec, 
Canada. 

It was hypothesized that “voluntary associations would form 
a mechanism for education of incoming migrants into the 
way of life of the host society, in particular the establishment 
of relative class positions by immigrants, through interaction.” 

Data were collected on 13 voluntary associations, selected 
to give a spectrum of types. Composition (by nationality and 
ethnic group percentages), class, characteristics of officers, 
etc., were compiled. In four cases, interviews with officials 
and rank and file, plus participant observation were conducted 
to establish the salience of associational behavior as compared 
with familial or personal friendship links. 

The study revealed t'-at “voluntary associations among 
West Indians generally conformed with Warner’s findings in 
Yankee City, regarding the correlations between associational 
behavior and class. But for West Indians this could not be 
interpreted as merely a learning of American class patterns. 
Class within Caribbean society is the major division among 
immigrants; associational behavior in Montreal accentuates 
the cleavage (especially between domestic servants and col- 
lege students). This becomes especially serious when lower- 
class associations attempting social action are ignored by 
higher status West Indians. A case study of how middle-class 
leadership managed to vitalize a long dormant lower-class 
civil rights movement throws the problem into relief.” 



*115. A Study of the Italian Community of Philadelphia, 

E. P. Hutchinson, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4, 
Pennsylvania . 

This exploratory study is still in its initial phases. By means 
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of interviews with a small sample of the immigrant generation, 
examination of local Italian-language newspapers, and search 
or snip manifests for the Port of Philadelphia, the author 
plans to investigate the process of arrival and settlement, and 
get some check on the Australian chain migration theory.” 

*116.. Components of Social Structure Among the Japanese 
Americans in Seattle, Fumiko Ikawa, Department of Anthro- 
pology, University of Toronto, Toronto 5, Ontario, Canada. 

It is hypothesized that 'components” analogous to simul- 
taneous components in linguistics may be found in extra- 
linguistic behavior, and these components may help to de- 
lineate the Japanese community from the larger society and 
to describe the power structure within the community. Data 
will be gathered through standard ethnographical observations 
and a small number of structured questionnaires. Non-lin- 
guistic data is to be reduced into units analogous to leximes 
and mechanically analyzed. 

*117. Women Without Men: Selected Attitudes of Some 
Cuban Refugees, John Mayer, Department of Sociology 
University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida 32603. 

Four Purdue Master Attitude Scales were given appropri- 
ate attitude objects by this researcher, and were translated into 
Spanish. A combination personal data sheet and questionnaire 
(also in Spanish) was also developed. These five items, along 
with a cover sheet comprised the instrument administered tc 
the respondents. A 12.5 per cent sample was used from a 
population of 3,701 Cuban refugee women (aged 18-55) 
without men in the Miami area. All respondents were on 
public assistance from the U.S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. 

*118. Social Transformation of the Arab Village in Israel, 

H. Rosenfeld, Department of Sociology, The Eliezer Kaplan 
School of Economics and Social Sciences, The Hebrew Uni- 
versity of Jerusalem, Jerusalem, Israel. 

TJis field project investigates the ongoing social changes in 
Arab village peasant society. The breakdown, of family, line- 
age, and occupational structures along with their effect on 
traditional values are being analyzed in the framework of the 
extensive proletariat that has formed in the villages, of the 
minority group status of the Arabs, and of the political and 
social controls of the modem State of Israel. 



V 
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119. Ethnic Differences in the Effectiveness of Incentives, 

Thomas Storm, Department of Psychology, University of 
Briiish Columbia, Vancouver 8, British Columbia, Canada. 

It was hypothesized that Indians, as compared to White 
middle-class children, would perform better for material than 
for non-material rewards. Twenty-two Indian, 22 middle 
class, and 22 working class children were used as subjects; 
within each subcultural group, children were randomly as- 
signed to material or non-material conditions, and were given 
trials in a concept-learning task with candy or a light flash 
following correct choices. Indian and lower-class children 
performed less well than middle-class children under condi- 
tions of non-material reward; with material rewards, there 
were no significant differences. 

*120. Psychological Characteristics of Indians, Daniel 
Sydiaha, Department of Psychology, University of Saskatche- 
wan, Saskatchewan, Canada. 

“There is a w'idely held view that Indians (as distinct from 
non-Indians) are less ambitious, responsible, hard-working, 
etc. The purpose of this research is to document the nature of 
Indian, non-Indian differences.” The major hypothesis is that 
there are no differences in psychologic. J . characteristics, ex- 
cept those stemming from prejudicial discriminatory policies 
of the dominant non-Indian majority. 

Following regional sampling of both populations in north- 
ern Saskatchewan, attitude questionnaires, Thematic Apper- 
ception tests, measures of intelligence, creativity, and achieve- 
ment were administered. Preliminary findings support the 
hypothesis. “An unexpected trend in results, however, is that 
regional differences are significant for both the non-Indian 
as well as the Indian samples.” 

121. A Study of New Immigrants’ Smallholders’ Cooperative 
Settlements: Moshav Olim, D. Weintraub, Z. Benzimra, 
T. Honig-Parness, H. Wiehl, and M. Lissak, Department of 
Sociology, The Eliezer Kaplan School of Economics and 
Social Sciences, The Hebrew University of Jerusalem, Jeru- 
salem, Israel. 

This project is planned for a five year period and was de- 
signed to include a 20 per cent sample (fifty-six villages) of 
all the new immigrant moshavim in the country, stratified 
according to main ethnic groups, length of settlement, and 
type of farm. Within this study, interest is chiefly focused on: 
(a) the analysis of the sociological implications of the moshav 
structure as such, and of the economic, social, ideological, 
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and organizational expectations of those responsible for its 
maintenance; (b) the predispositions brought to the situation 
by the various groups of settlers in all the spheres of activity 
constituting the moshav pattern; and (c) the actual con- 
frontation and adjustment between the two, as mediated by 
processes of selection and allocation of the settlers, by com- 
munication with tnem, and by possible differential modifica- 
tions in the absorptive framework itself, modifications calcu- 
lated to meet the qualities and aspirations of various immi- 
grant groups as well as specific local conditions. 

“The project attempts to study the way in which the con- 
frontation of the normative pattern with differential supply of 
resources may create a stochastic process of mutual adjust- 
ment, resulting in the evolvement of new behaviour patterns 
and norms. Within this general scheme, special attention was 
paid to the areas in which the settler himself was the expected 
supplier of the resources — namely manpower, know-how, 
social interaction, organization, and motivation. A detailed 
model of immigrant predispositions in relation to the moshav 
structure was formulated in order to inquire into and predict 
from the variables controlling the differential patterns of 
supply in these areas.” 

BRIEF NOTES 

**122. Youth Culture in Oriental Jewish Neighborhoods in 
Israel, Chaim Adler, Department of Sociology and the School 
of Education, The Hebrew University of Jerusalem, Jerusalem, 
Israel. 

*123. The Sac and Fox Indians of Iowa, J. H. Ennis, Depart- 
ment of Sociology and Economics, Cornell College, Mount 
Vernon, Iowa. 

124. Ethnological Research Among the Rathva Koli, Chhota 
Udaipur Taluka, Braoda District, Gujarat, Josef Ha^kel, 
Institut fiir Volkerkunde of the University of Vienna, Vienna 
I., Universitatsstrasse 7, Austria. 

Intergroup relations were touched upon in regard to a de- 
velopment program of the. Indian Government started last 
year among the Rathva Koli, a subgroup of the Bhilala tribe. 

125. Levels of Aspiration of High School Indians, Herrington 
Hek, Wayne State University, Detroit, Michigan. 

A sample of all Indian boys in all reservation junior and 
senior high schools in Montana was studied to determine the 
levels of their educational and occupational aspiration. The 
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study was reported to be completed, with a possible publica- 
tion date in the summer of 1964. 

126. Ihe Australian Aborigines, F. L. Jones , Department of 
Sociology, The Research School of Social Sciences, The 
Australian National University, Canberra, Australia. 

The commentary was prepared for 1 he Atlas of Australian 
Resources, Department of National Development, Canberra, 



127. Italians in the Carlton Area: The Growth of an Ethnic 
Concentration, F. L. Jones, Department of Sociology, The 
Research School of Social Sciences, The Australian National 
University, Canberra, Australia. 

1 he study appears in Australian Journal of Politics and 
History, Volume X, April 1964. 

*128. Special Study of Irish and Irish-Americans, Alfred 
McClung Lee, Department of Sociology, Graduate Division, 
Brooklyn College, City University of New York, Brooklyn 10, 
New York. 

* 129 . Research on Manobo Culture in Kulaman Plateau, 
Cotabato, Island of Mindanao, Marcelino Maceda and Rogelio 
Lopez, Department of Anthropology, University of San 
Carlos, Cebu City, Philippines. 

The project is supported by the University of San Carlos, 
the National Science Development Board, the Commission 
on National Integration, and the German Research Associa- 
tion. A team is presently in the field. 

*130. West Indian Immigration into Monu-eal, Richard F. 
Salisbury, Frances Henry, and Donald Handelman, Depart- 
ment of Sociology and Anthropology, McGill University, 
Montreal 2, Quebec, Canada. 

One part of this project is a study of “Domestic Servants 
in Montreal,” being done by Dr. Henry. 

*131. Motivation Research: Indian Children, Thomas Storm, 
Department of Psychology, University of British Columbia, 
Vancouver 8, British Columbia, Canada. 

A battery of group and individual tests of personality and 
motivation «".re administered to 300 British Columbian 
Indian chilr n aged 11-14 in four communities. The data is 
being analyzed. 
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132. Etnnic Differences In Concept Formation, Thomas 
Storm. .Department of Psychology, University of British 
~a.umuta, r ancouver 8, British Columbia, Canada. 

Indian and White children will be compared on a simple 
concept task with a reversal or non-reversal shift, and on other 
*asks varying m complexity. 

*133, Ethnic Differences in Cognitive Development, Thomas 
orm, epartment of Psychology, University of British 
Columbia, Vancouver 8, British Columbia, Ca,.ada. 

! eI * ive effectiveness of two methods of training for 

}nt»ld Xich" i0n ‘ yPe Wi " bC inVeS ' igated in 

B. RACIAL GROUPS 

FULL REPORTS 

134. Rpport to the Citizens Advisory Committee: Structuring 
and Functioning of the Status of Negro Citizens in Norfolk, 

, * T \ ?, lue jJ t r ‘’ Citizens Advisory Committee for the City 
of Norfolk, 6318 Glenoak Drive, Norfolk, Virginia. 

This report contains a discussion of the structuring and 
functioning of the Negro community, a survey of race rela- 
tions m the city a survey of accommodations, trends, and 
the civil status of Negro citizens, and an evaluation of the 
public and ,ts responses to the committee. The data were 
gathered by participant observation, interviews, and review 

Some . Changes are noted: accommodations are 
somewhat uncertam; there has been some improvement in job 
pportunities. There is considerable articulate workmanship 
between the Negro leadership and the power structure. No 

mu^! e n 8 f e8atl0n i grOUpS are 0penly °PP° sed t0 conges in 
patterns of race relations. 

135. The Negro in Syracuse: His Education, Employment, 
Income, and Housing, Alan K. Campbell, Metropolitan 
Studies Program, The Maxwell School, Syracuse University 
Syracuse, New York 13210. 

The purpose of the report is to present and analyze the 
community characteristics that produce tensions. Analysis was 
based largely on 1960 census data. Some of the essential 
findings are summarized as follows: A major element in the 
development of a Negro problem in Syracuse has been the 
rapid growth of the Negro population in recent years — 
almost three times the national rate in the period 1950-1960. 
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While the relatively better-off Whites have been moving to 
the suburbs, lower-income Whites and non-Whites have been 
replacing them in the central city. The Negro population is 
highly concentrated in a few areas. In view of the total Negro 
population increase in the years 1950-1960, the degree of 
segregation has probably increased. The belief that this Negro 
concentration is due to their inability to pay sufficient rent is 
not supported by the facts, since the average Negro rental is 
$78 per month locally, as compared with the average $80 
paid by all renters. The relocation due to urban renewal has 
not substantially altered the residential pattern of the city, 
since the majority of Negro families have either remained 
in the same area or moved to contiguous areas. Syracuse 
also has the lowest percentage (barring New York City) of 
Negro owner-occupied housing in the state, and (with no 
exceptions) the lowest ratio of non-White to White owner- 
ship. The condition of houses owned or rented by Negroes 
also compares unfavorably with the White community in 
Syracuse and with Negro communities in other upstate cities. 

The local unemployment rate for Negroes is double that of 
Whites. Though the annual median income of Negroes in 
Syracuse is considerably higher in comparison to White 
annual median income than in the nation as a whole — and 
the highest of any central city in New York — it is still 22 
per cent lower than White median income. In terms of edu- 
cation, the non-White median of school years completed is 
8.7; the White, 11.1. 

Although the number of Negroes in professional occupa- 
tions is disproportionately small, the number who have moved 
from the service into the operative category is encouraging. 
“In its hiring of non-White teachers the Syracuse Public 
Schools have set an example which might well be emulated. 
And finally, the relatively small size of the Negro community 
— about five per cent of the population — makes possible 
accomplishments and progress which would be much more 
difficult in other cities.” 

* 136. Study of Youth Corps Project, Participants, Harris 
Ckaiklin, School of Social Work, University of Maryland, 721 
West Redwood Street, Baltimore 1, Maryland . 

Interviews are being conducted with 125 Negro boys and 
girls aged 16-18 from families with under $3,000 income, 
who worked in a Youth Corps Project last summer, and with 
80 who qualified but did not work because there was no room. 
Various concepts will be related to work (non-work) as a de- 
pendent variable, including delinquency proneness, values, 
opportunity perception, and attitude to the White community. 
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*137. The Ethnological Survey of Egyptian Nubia, Robert A. 
Fernea, Social Research Center, American University in 
Cairo, 113 Sharia Kasr el A ini, Cairo, U.A.R. 

The overall objective was to complete a descriptive analysis 
of the Egyptian Nubian community, based on research under- 
taken in advance of the relocation of native Nubian villages 
which was necessitated by the construction of the High Dam 
at Aswan and completed in 1963. Many ' >bians live in the 
cities of Egypt and the villages have for u number of years 
depended on contributions from these migrants. Thus the 
study included three community studies in Nubia, an eco- 
logical survey of Nubia, a sociological survey of Nubians 
living outside of Nubia based on a stratified random sample 
of migrants, and study of a previously resettled Nubian com- 
munity near Aswan. The project involved a number of schol- 
ars each responsible for individual studies, some cf which 
were organized in terms of formal hypotheses, but the ma- 
jority of which were descriptively oriented. One of the con- 
cerns was the relationship between the Nubian ethnic minority 
and the Egyptian community at large, particularly with respect 
to problems of social change. The methods of study ranged 
from participant observations to formal interviewing based 
on random samples. 

Some preliminary findings will be presented shortly in a 
book of essays based on a symposium on contemporary 
Nubia held last January. The collection of papers is now being 
edited for publication; a number of monographs are also in 
preparation. 

*138. A Study of the Negro in Chico: 1964, James O. Haehn, 
Department of Sociology, Division of Social Sciences, Chico 
State College, Chico, California. 

The basic problem has been to develop . body of reliable 
information concerning the number, occupation, family char- 
acteristics, etc., of the Negro population of Chico. Interviews 
were conducted with an individual from most of the Negro 
families, at their homes. Of a total known population of 62 
Negro families, 53 were interviewed. Repeated attempts to 
locate the other 9 families did not prove successful. Informa- 
tion was obtained relating t« the ages, previous residence, 
occupation, education, etc. o all residents in the household. 
A three-page interview schedule was used by pairs of inter- 
viewers. 

Two hypotheses were being tested: (1) that the Negroes 
living in this medium sized Northern California city would 
differ significantly from the general Negro population of 
California along several of the social dimensions (age, edu- 
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cation, length of residence in California, size of family, family 
stability, etc.) ^.(2) that these differences would exist such 
that the Negroes in Northern California would be educa- 
tionally and economically more advanced, would be subject 
to less discrimination, and be generally more conservative 
than elsewhere. 

Analysis of the data has begun. Thus far it has been found 
that the mean income of Negroes in Chico was higher than 
that for Negroes in the state as a whole. The median level 
of education of adults was slightly higher than for Negroes 
in the state, but the proportion unemployed was greater. 
Similarly, the proportion of home owners was less, while 
that of renter occupied homes was greater. Further work is 
to be done in the future to compare the data with other 
material and interpret it. 

139. Social and Economic Conditions of Negroes In Greater 
Little Rock, George I. Henry, The Urban League of Greater 
Little Rock, 914 Gaines, Little Rock, Arkansas. 

Students from several local colleges assisted in field work, 
conducting interviews with business, civic and social leaders, 
clergy, school officials, and housing and urban renewal repre- 
sentatives, The study was designed to assess the occurrence 
and classification of Negro employment, housing, and educa- 
tion within the Greater Little Rock area. 

The conclusions: “Negroes are still heavily concentrated in 
menial type jobs. Lack of apprenticeship training programs 
and vocational training are the major factors in the high 
unemployment rate among Negroes. Better housing and edu- 
cational .facilities are needed.” 

*140. A Study of Cognitive Environments of Urban Pre- 
School Children, Robert D. Hess, Committee on Human 
Development, University of Chicago, 5835 Kimbark, Chicago, 
Illinois 60637. 

This study examines maternal teaching styles at pre-school 
level to examine the specific ways that social class experience 
is translated into cognitive behavior of children. The sample 
consists of four-year-old children (all Negroes) from four 
groups : professional, upper middle class, skilled workers, and 
semi-skilled and unskilled workers; and a group of ADC 
(Aid to Dependent Children) mothers. Interviews, tests, and 
recorded, observed sessions in which the mother is asked to 
teach the child three tasks which have just been taught to her, 
will be analyzed for style of information transfer and com- 
munication patterns, for language, and for other features 
relevant to the development of educability in the child. 
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141. Shasta County Negroes, Inter-Church Ro :e Relations 
Committee of the Redding Council of Churches, Redding, 
California. 

Pauline Tompkins, General Director of the American 
Association of University Women, reports that four members 
of the AAUW participated in this study. Slightly more than 
half the 414 Negro residents of Shasta County were inter- 
viewed; data on education, employment, unemployment, and 
welfare receipts were gathered. The survey indicated that the 
stereotype of the Negro migrant is not adequate here and 
that there is a minimum of discrimination in the area. 

The Committee plans to expand its study to include infor- 
mation on housing and cultural and social life. 

*142. Personality Characteristics and Motivation of Athletes, 

B. C. Ogilvio, and T. A. Tutko, Institute for the Study of 
Athletic Motivation, San Jose State College, San Jose, 
California. 

From their pool of psychological data the researchers are 
trying to determine whether Negro and White athletes differ 
significantly with regard to personality characteristics and 
motivation. This question was not anticipated in the design 
of the original study, but became an interest when they found 
generalizations on the part of coaches about such personality 
differences. 

Samples of college athletes from five major sports have 
been used for the study (N=2500) . Experimental and control 
groups have been administered four standard personality tests 
assessing approximately 50 personality characteristics. 

*143. A Comparative Study of Background and Othe- Social 
Characteristics of College Students and Their E.*ect on 
Motivation and Learning, Charles U. Smith, Department of 
Sociology, Box 79, Florida A and M University, Tallahassee, 
Florida. 

A comprehensive questionnaire including the above-men- 
tioned characteristics was administered to a large sample of 
Negro college students and a somewhat smaller sample of 
White college students at neighboring Southern universities. 
The problem was that of determining within and between 
group differences that significantly affect achievement and 
motivation. The major hypothesis was that differences in 
motivation and achievement within the Negro group are not 
significantly related to differences in socio-cultural character- 
istics whereas differences between the Negro and White groups 
in motivation and achievement are significantly related to 
socio-cultural differences. 
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144. An Exploratory Study Concerning the Effects of Race 
Upon School Achievement, Jane W. Torrey, Department of 
Psychology, Connecticut College, Ne: • London, Connecticut. 

A matched sample of White and Negro students in the 
New London High School was assembled; 73 of each group 
were matched for sex and Otis IQ scores in the ninth grade. 
Their grades through the first eight years of school in New 
London were compared. The hypothesis was that Whites 
would have higher grades than Negroes, at least in the higher 
grades of school. This was confirmed; no significant differences 
occurred in the first six grades, but for the seventh and eighth 
grades, Whites had significantly better averages. 

145. Seattle’s Negro Population: A Statistical Profile — 1953, 

Walter B. Watson, Department of Sociology, University of 
Washington, Seattle, Washington. 

The Urban League of Seattle suggested that “among the 
most frequently asked questions about the Seattle Negro popu- 
lation is the status of social and economic position.” This 
author summarized the most recent information on popula- 
tion, housing, education, and employment, in response to the 
inquiry. Trends in the growth and distribution of the city’s 
population are summarized. Most of the data are drawn from 
the 1960 and 1950 censuses and the 1962 and 1957 public 
school censuses. Negro-White differences in population 
change, housing conditions, education, and employment are 
included. Several generalizations are derived from the tables 
and discussions presented: 

1. The position of the Negro »*.i Seattle relative to the 
White is in general somewhat more favorable than in the 
nation as a whole. 

2. In occupation, income, education, and other respects, 
Seattle Negroes have gained relative to Whites since 1950. 

3. Substantial Negro-White differences remain in these 
characteristics and in the quality of housing. 

4. These differences, together with rapid Negro popula- 
tion growth and job and housing discrimination, are produc- 
ing a central-area Negro “ghetto.” Except in population size, 
this “ghetto” is similar in many respects to those in New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, and other large Eastern cities. Many of 
the same racial problems that these cities have earlier en- 
countered, and have failed to fully solve, are beginning to 
appear in Seattle. 

5. De facto school segregation is developing very rapidly 
in the central area. All-Negro or nearly all-Negro schools 
appear to be only a few years away; one school is already 
94 per cent Negro and 99 per cent non-White. 
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BRIEF NOTES 

iff * , Th 5 Non-White Population of Montgomery County, 

RinCtf r-' • r “S’! ’ ‘*°"‘sOme,y county Human 

*/, Commission, 3302 Camalier Drive, Chevy Chase 
Maryland 20015. y e ’ 

Analysis of census data was undertaken to provide a 
tecr.pt.on of the non-White population in terras of employ- 
ment, education, housing, etc. H ; 

?, 47 * 7 . S , oci ^ Systems of Negro and White Adolescents, David 
Gottlieb, Department of Sociology and Education, Michigan 
State University, East Lansing, Michigan. 

“ sin ‘i a nationaI sample, of the social sys- 
tems of high school students, with control for region and the 
racial composition of the school. The author reports that the 
ndmgs were too numerous to report here. 

148. Aspirations of Negro Youth, Robert G. Holloway 
^California SoCiol08y> Universif y of California, Berkeley 

children Sample ** tWS StUdy includes 360 elementary school 

149. A Study of the Negro Community of Montgomery 

R ° bm Krystal1 ’ Center for Research on Con- 
Ann mZ mIcmZ.'** W ^on, 

IA ; A Community Analysis of Lincoln Heights, Ohio, 

?Z dT „ L ‘ mS : D y ar,ment of Sociology and Anthropology 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 

This suburban community of Cincinnati has a population 

per^emNegro! °’ 00 ° and is for a " P™*-' PurpoL 100 

151. Motivations Co Migrate, Tom Lieb, Loyola University 
70118 S ° U,h ’ 1436 Fem S,reel ' NCW 0r,eans ’ Louisiana 

nr F !t ld _ W °i k , b r n - ,hiS sumn,er on a P' lot stu<J y consisting 
of open-ended interviews with Negro college students in the 

r£c 1S1 c an n ?u ea; que , stionnaire s are later to be sent to gradu- 
atesof a ll the accredited Negro colleges in the South. Concern 

^,:« ,th T^° lle8 f: edU . Cated Negroes who migrate out of the 
Soutn. The author hypothesizes that the proclivity to migrate 

stnic b ture SCertained ^ inSpecting the res P°ndent’s motivational 
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152. Manmanua Culture, Marcelino N. Maceda and Rudolf 

Rahmann, Department of Anthropology, and Eugene Ver- 

straelen, Department of Linguistics, University of San Carlos, 

Cebu Citv. Philippines. 

* * » *. 

Field work started on a small scale in 1952 and continued 
until 1963. This work covered socio-economic, religious, 
political, educational, and linguistic conditions of the Negritos 
of northeastern Mindanao. A monograph is to be published. 

*153. Negrito Groups in Panay, Marcelino N. Maceda and 
Rudolf Rahmann, Department of Anthropology, University of 
San Carlos, Cebu City, Philippines. ' 

The study, started in 19-5, and later discontinued, was 
activated again in 1960. Groups from'Janiuay and the migra- 
tory groups from Antique who often came to Cebu to sell 
medicinal plants, were studied. Several articles have been 
published; the accumulated ethnographic materials are to be 
incorporated in a monograph. The research is jointly sup- 
ported by the University of San Carlos and the German 
Research Association. 

*154. Mobility in' Successful Negro Males, Lawrence H. 
Stewart, Associate Professor, School of Education, University 
of California, Berkeley, California. 

This is an intensive study of strategies used by Negro males 
who made great strides — i.e., moved from very low status 
backgrounds to positions of prominence. Thirty male subjects 
were interviewed in an effort to ascertain how they overcame 
the obstacles confronting them. 

155. Race and Sport. Richard H. T. Thompson , Department 
of Psychology and Sociology, University of Canterbury, 
Christchurch, New Zealand. 

The study was published by the Oxford University Press. 

C. RELIGIOUS GROUPS 

*156. An Analysis of a Community System, Richard A. Nies, 
Department of Sociology, University of New South Wales, 
Kensington, New South Wales, Australia. 

The purpose of this study is to develop an analysis of a 
minority community as a system and as a component of a 
larger system. The model is largely based on the work of 
Irwin T. Sanders. The minority community consists of the 
active members of the Mormon Church in the Sydney metro- 



politan area. The primary reason for using the Mormons in 
this type of study is their justification for existence: to bring 
about community and economic reform. 

A preliminary' study was made in 1S56-57, using the total 
population of the community (approximately 1,000). The 
title of that study was “The Influence of a Subculture on its 
Members in Evaluating Selected Potential Status Position 
Factors.” On the basis of this work, only the active members 
are involved in the current study, and number just under 500; 
consequently no sampling techniques were required. Data 
were collected from official records, questionnaires, inter- 
views, and participant-observation. “The analysis will be based 
on residential characteristics and mobility, occupational char- 
acteristics and mobility, educational characteristics and 
attitudes, geneological characteristics, marital characteristics, 
motivational characteristics regarding membership in the 
community (originally and currently), small-group activities 
within the community and within the larger society, attitudes 
toward other specified minority groups, political and govern- 
mental characteristics, formal and informal communications, 
ecumenical interests and practices, and community conscious- 
ness.” 

*157. The Jews of Puerto Rico, Peter 1. Rose, Social Science 
Research Center, 107 Wright Hall, Smith College, Northamp- 
ton, Massachusetts. 

The study, sponsored by the Social Science Program, De- 
partment of Health, Commonwealth of Puerto Rico and the 
Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith represents an attempt 
to tell the story of Puerto Rico’s Jewish community. It repre- 
sents a continuation of the author’s research on isolated 
minority groups. The methodology is two-fold: intensive in- 
terviewing with selected members of the Puerto Rican Jewish 
Community and mailed questionnaires sent to all the known 
Jews on the island. 

At the time of the report the author stated he was “not 
prepared to make any statements about Puerto Rico’s Jews 
save for the fact that there is little evidence of an old 
Sephardic community anywhere on the island vm contrast to 
other Caribbean Islands — such as the Virgin Islands — also 
under study by the writer). Most of Puerto Rico’s Jews came 
to participate in Operation Bootstrap. The preliminary results 
of this study will be available in the spring of 1964.” 

158. Religious, Recreational, Business, and Moral Values of 
Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant Undergraduates, Roberta S. 
Siegel, Wayne State University, Detroit, Michigan. 
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This project was undertaken for a laboratory class in po- 
litical behavior, to test the assumption that college would act 
as a sufficiently homogenizing atmosphere (or rather that 
college students were sufficiently homogeneous) that religious 
differences would not be associated with differences in social 
and political life. Personal interviews were conducted with a 
random sample of Wayne State liberal arts students of the 
three faiths. 

The study revealed that “on questions of self-advancement, 
work, business tactics, etc., Jews are very much like Protes- 
tants; in fact they outdo them in the so-called Protestant 
Ethic. In interpersonal relationships and asceticism they 
depart sharply from this pattern. Greater emphasis is placed 
on recreation, enjoyment, etc. Roman Catholics resemble Jews 
in the latter area but show less approval of the Protestant 
Ethic in the realm of business, studying, self-advancement, 
etc. Nonetheless the differences among the three groups are 
not great, due perhaps to similarities in class background and 
life aspirations. 

*159. Jewish Identification, Community Relations, and 
Utilization of Services, Morris Axelrod, Long Range Planning 
Project, Combined Jewish Philanthropies of Greater Boston, 
72 Franklin Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Interviews will be conducted with a random sample of the 
adult population of the Boston area. Jews and persons over 
65 will be oversampled. Approximately 1,500 interviews will 
be taken to represent the general population, 1,500 to repre- 
sent the Jewish population, and 1,800 to represent the aged. 
These groups are not mutually exclusive. The major focus is 
on the social, health, and welfare needs of the population. 

160. Fertility Differentials Among Catholics in Australia, 

L. H. Day, Department of Demography, The Research School 
of Social Sciences, The Australian National University, Can- 
berra, Australia. 

The study appeared in the Milbank Memorial Fund Quar- 
terly, Volume XLII, No. 2, April, 1964, Part I, pp. 57-83. 

*161. The Jewish Community of Buenos Aires: A Revision, 

Irving L. Horowitz, Washington University, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

The data of the recent Argentine census, new status on 
authoritarian behavioral studies, and new historical methods 
are being used to revise the original study, which appeared in 
Jewish Social Studies and the Jewish Journal of Sociology in 
1962. The revision is to be published in Spanish in Buenos 
Aires. 
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